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THE PHILOSOPHY OF JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON. 


PROPOSE, in this paper, to offer an account of the philosophy 
of James Edwin Creighton, who for the larger portion of 
his life devoted himself with his whole heart and soul to what 
_always remained for him the queen of all the sciences. It is 
not my purpose to trace his thoughts to their various sources, 
to exhibit the influences which may have contributed to his 
thinking. That he did not create a new system, out of all 
relationship with the historical process of thinking, is perfectly 
obvious; indeed, it would have been contrary to his entire 
philosophical outlook to attempt such a thing. For he under- 
stood that the constructions of human thought are never com- 
pletely the work of single, isolated minds, and that no philosophy 
can have value for us that is not the expression of the developing 
mind of historical man. ‘The history of philosophy,’ he tells 
us, “is the indispensable propedeutic through which one is 
raised to the philosophical point of view, the necessary discipline 
through which one attains the ability to define one’s problems, 
and give them intelligible form." He points out in his fine 
essay on the ‘‘Social Nature of Thinking” that the intellectual 
life is the least self-centered and that it offers the most complete 
illustration of social community and social coéperation. Social 
thinking, however, does not mean merely division of labor, each 
individual privately doing his part to build up knowledge: it 
1“Standpoint of Experience,”’ Vol. XII, p. 598. See also “‘ Nature and Criterion 
of Truth,” XVII, p. 596. References throughout this paper are to Creighton’s 
articles in Toe PutLosopHicaL REVIEW. 
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means that the contribution of each is itself the outcome of 
social collaboration. Furthermore, knowledge being in a state 
of development, we must substitute the concept of growth for 
that of mechanical construction: the results of past thought are 
at once assimilated and transformed. The center of interest js 
not placed in the private individuals but in the development of 
ideas, the growth of problems, and the transformation of old 
theories. The originality of the dominant thinker consists in 
his ability to grasp and to bring to expression what is already 
moving in the minds of many. 

Creighton knew that only a person ignorant of the history of 
thinking could claim originality for himself. He himself may 
be said to belong to that great movement of thought which 
found its development in the Hegelian system, and with which 
the English idealists allied themselves in spirit. He had great 
respect for Bosanquet, and would have been proud to claim 
discipleship with him. But he knew his history of philosophy, 
and he made the thoughts which seemed to him the necessary 
links in the evolution of ideas his own: they passed into his able 
and clear-seeing mind and were organically assimilated, so as 
to enter into the very fibre of his being. They were just as 
much his as Bosanquet’s, for example, were Bosanquet’s. And 
he came to grips with all the important intellectual movements 
of his time: he subjected them to a searching analysis and 
pointed out their weakness and their strength in a calm, im- 
partial, and scholarly spirit. He penetrated their very vitals, 
and generally understood them better than they understood 
themselves. He was able to criticize them effectively because 
he had developed a standpoint of his own. It is for this reason 
that he has become one of the most important factors in the 
history of latter-day American philosophy—a factor to be 
reckoned with by all the schools that have been judged and 
appraised by him. 

We must, then, go to the history of philosophy to discover 
the true standpoint of philosophy itself. ‘The philosophical 
standpoint must be logically justified, shown to be the standpoint 
of truth itself and not arbitrarily chosen by any special interest; 
it must show that it is really objective, and thus correspondent 
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with the true nature of things.’’? We cannot, therefore, start 
out either as idealists or as realists. What we are to think of 
the world will depend upon what our thought is able to make 
of it in the light of a thorough-going survey of the data offered 
by the various forms of experiencing; and especially as these 
have been analyzed and classified by the special sciences. If 
in the end we find ourselves obliged to construe reality by means 
of idealistic categories, the standpoint must be reached in an 
objective way. Idealism, however, is not the presupposition of 
philosophy; philosophy must hold fast to both the subjective 
and the objective aspects of experience. This means that we 
must begin with concrete experience, not with isolated mental 
states or with isolated, abstract objects, nor with a mechanical 
relationship between the two; we must adopt the standpoint of 
experience which has been wrought out and defined by the 
history of philosophy. And, indeed, philosophers almost all 
appeal to the ‘impregnable rock of experience.” But experience 
is many-sided and complex; it may be read in various and even 
contradictory ways. Our modes of approach vary indefinitely 
with the nature of the ends and purposes that lead us to consult it. 
What are called facts are bound up with theories and conditioned 
by hypotheses; indeed, we may say that a theory of experience 
is involved in every attempt to read the facts which it presents. 
Every description of the origin and development of mind, for 
example, involves implicitly or explicitly a general theory regard- 
ing the nature of experience both in relation to the self and to the 
world.* A theory of experience is already a whole philosophy. 
Philosophy’s essential problem is, therefore, to define and de- 
termine the true standpoint of experience; and it finds its ideal 
of truth and reality in the nature of experience itself.5 It has, 
therefore, to deal with the world in its immediate relations to 
the knowing and willing subject, that is, with experience as we 
actually live it. It looks at experience from within; the objects 
are not viewed from without, in isolation from the subject, as a 
foreign content upon which the subject has to work, but they are 
*“Nature and Criterion of Truth,” XVII, p. 595. 
*“ Determination of the Real,”” XXI, p. 309. 


‘Criterion of Truth,” XVII, p. 47. 
5'“Two Types of Idealism,” XXVII, pp. 528 f. 
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viewed as representing certain situations with which the life 
of the subject is essentially connected.® 

The characteristic mark and starting-point of Creighton’s 
philosophy is what he calls the standpoint of experience. Ex- 
perience is wholeness, unity in plurality, identity in difference, 
the concrete universal. To render experience intelligible 
which is the task of philosophy—means to bring to light both 
its manifoldness and its unity. It is like the mind itself— 
synthetic, organic, a true individual. To comprehend such an 
organic whole, we cannot tear it apart, conceive its functions 
separately, in mere isolation, abstractedly, in mere mechanical 
relationships; we know only when we see things together, in 
their relationships and in their wholeness. Now mind, thought, 
consciousness, is the moving principle of experience; and con- 
sciousness is itself a function of unity in difference: it is analytic 
and synthetic, it distinguishes, differentiates, and unites. More- 
over, the human subject is not an abstract unity in the sense 
that it is limited to mere cognition: it takes many forms and 
realizes its end through various modes of functioning: feeling- 
attitudes, will-attitudes, and cognitive attitudes, which are 
organically united as parts of one rational life. Again, experience 
is not static but dynamic; like thought it is a process, a teleological 
process of transformation and adjustment that aims both at 
logical determinateness and consistency, and at the realization 
of practical ends. All these factors are essential constituents of 
Creighton’s Welianschauung, which the interpreter of his thought 
must seek to understand in their unity. 

If, then, our ideal of truth and reality is to be found in the 
nature of experience itself, we must have an adequate conception 
of experience. The term experience is used loosely; we ask 
for a description of it, and often receive a theory instead, or 
are told how it is made. By experience Creighton means 
experiencing in the broad sense, including all the diverse aspects 
discoverable in it; and it must never be forgotten that experience 
always exists for a mind, and that to be a mind is to meet the 
object with conceptions and practical purposes. It is from the 
first in the clutches of thought, moulded by the mind’s con- 
ceptions and presuppositions—not a simple datum untouched 


®“Standpoint of Experience,”’ XII, p. 602. 
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by thought, passively reflected in consciousness.’ The basal 
jdea running through this whole system is that consciousness 
is a synthetic principle, a tie that binds; hence to make our 
world of experience intelligible, philosophy must reveal its 
manifoldness and its unity, its difference and its identity, its 
complete differentiations and its integrations. And there is 
another thing to be noted: to be a mind at all is to stand in 
relation to a world, to an objective order of things, an order 
which is never in experience merely isolated from and independent 
of mind. Moreover, the relation to other subjects is a no less 
essential constituent of our experience than the subject-object 
relation. A rational life can be lived only in relation to other 
subjects who are regarded, not as objects or means, but as sharing 
with us a common experience and coéperating with us in the 
realization of acommonend.* The relation of mind to reality— 
to a world of things and persons—is given in the very fact of 
conscious experience: experience is a revelation of nature, an 
understanding of the minds of one’s fellows, and a coming to 
consciousness, on the part of the mind, of the nature of its own 
intelligence. And no one of these constituents of reality—self, 
fellowmen, nature—can be reduced to the other: they exist and 
develop in correlation.’ What the philosopher has to do here 
is to exhibit the unity of experience through the functional unity 
of its parts. Subject and object cannot be regarded as onto- 
logically separate and independent, and as entering into external 
relations in time. For experience is not a subjective affair; 
the inner life of a subject is not subjectivity: it consists in an 
attitude to objects and other persons—apart from that it is 
nothing. What an experience could be without the form of 
the subject-object relation or prior to it, is unimaginable. Ex- 
perience is life, a life consciously lived in relation to an environ- 
ment. And the inner life of the subject is not a mere capacity for 
sensation or feeling; it is essentially a process of objectification: 
without a genuine subject there can be no object, without real 
objects no true subject." 

?“Standpoint of Experience,’ XII, pp. 596 ff. 

§ “Experience and Thought,"’ XV, p. 485. 

*“Two Types of Idealism,"” X XVII, p. 525. 


1°“ Social Nature of Thinking,”” X XVII, p. 287. 
“Experience and Thought,”’ XV, p. 485. 
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This is what is meant by the concrete standpoint of experience, 
It does not, like natural science, deal only with objects or with 
certain aspects of, objects in abstraction from mind, but with 
experienced objects and experiencing subjects; it contemplates 
experience in its concreteness, as a whole, as a unity in plurality, 
as what it actually is. And because this is so, because we can 
never ignore the presence of mind, an essential part of our task 
is the criticism of the categories of knowledge. We must re- 
member, however, that the function of knowledge is not to 
construct objects in their relations but to report them—to follow 
and interpret the pre-existing order of things. In becoming 
known, the object reveals its inner relationship to mind; it is no 
longer indifferen. to mind as it seemed to be in the mere form of 
external immediacy. But it is not a rational demand of knowl- 
edge that the object be reduced to a state of mind, as certain 
idealists claim: that there shall be absolute identity between 
ideas and things and events known through the ideas. Knowl- 
edge must exhibit and define the difference between mind and 
things at the same time that it exhibits their aspect of identity.” 

To be a mind, then, it is necessary to be in active commerce 
with a world which is more than an order of ideas. All ex- 
perience and all science proceeds on this assumption; it needs 
no proof because it is the standpoint of experience itself. In- 
deed, the real existence of an objective world has never been 
questioned by any serious thinker. To prove the existence of 
the world or to explain how it was made is not a genuine problem 
for philosophy or for any science. The real problem is always 
to make intelligible to us the nature of the world which our 
thought finds given along with the consciousness of itself. All 
modern schools of philosophy seem to take for granted that 
reality is knowable, at least in part or in some of its aspects; and 
all appeal to experience, asserting that al] the forms and factors 
of experience must be taken into account; and all furnish data 
significant for the philosophical interpretation of the world. 
They do, however, differ as to the terms in which the nature of 
the real is to be defined, and as to the criteria and methods for 
arriving at truth. But remember that mind is not to be con- 


2“ Determination of the Real,”” XXI, pp. 311 ff. 
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ceived as a conscious or thinking ‘substance,’ as something that 
has an independent and self-enclosed existence apart from its 
relation to the world. It is something that has its being only 
through its relations, direct and indirect, to the objective system 
of persons and things. Yes, to be a mind is just to be a function 
of interpretation and synthesis of the real, a function which 
realizes for itself the significance and relations of a world of 
persons and things.” 

We see that Creighton is, in a sense, a convinced realist: 
thought directly apprehends and interprets reality, as it is its 
nature to do; it does not deal with reality at second hand by 
referring its own states of consciousness to it as predicates. In 
sense-perception we know objects as having such and such 
qualities; in reasoning we are not operating with states of our 
own consciousness, but are interpreting objective existences and 
relations."* Moreover, he asks, why should we hesitate to give 
reality to things when we find no difficulty in ascribing reality, 
in the ontological sense, to persons? We do not reduce our 
fellowmen to functions within experience. It is the very nature 
of the individual consciousness to transcend the limits of its 
own particularity and to unite with other individuals. Why 
then make a difficulty in the case of the object in general? “ 
He gives other positive reasons for maintaining the material 
order of nature and the conscious order of mind. The view of 
nature as a uniform and permanent system of natural law is a 
necessary element in a rational experience. There could be no 
rational life without an apprehension of an objective order, un- 
moved by our clamor, indifferent to our moods, with which we 
can hold commerce only on nature’s own terms. Such a steady 
and dependable world is not an irritation or balking of reason 
but appears to furnish us the only possible means for rationality. 
One cannot either become or remain a rational being, really 
sane and intelligent, without interchange of ideas with one’s 
fellows; but in addition to this social supplementation, rationality 
requires for its support and steadying just what the element in 

"% “Determination of the Real,” XXI, pp. 311 ff. 


4“ Nature and Criterion of Truth,"" XVII, pp. 599 ff. 
%“ Purpose as Logical Category,"’ XIII, p. 593. 
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its opposition to subjectivity supplies."° Furthermore, without 
the stimulus afforded by contact with other minds, the individual] 
would not come to consciousness of himself. We can know 
ourselves through learning to know others; our fellow is the 
medium in which we see the nature and meaning of our own 
mind reflected. The consciousness of self is thus no original 
datum, but something communicated to the individual through 
his contact with nature, and especially through social contact 
with his fellowmen."’ 

Let us now consider more closely Creighton’s doctrine of 
the world of objects. To be a mind, he has told us, means to 
be in touch with reality. Now just as it is of the nature of 
the mind to know, so the external nature is something that is 
at least knowable by mind. That is, knowability is a general 
characteristic of things, not something accidental and external 
to them. Things are knowable because they belong to a system 
or perhaps to an indefinite number of systems.'* In their 
concreteness they always appear as members of some order, 
as meanings or significances which are not confined to an isolated 
‘here’ and ‘now,’ as they would be if they were taken as bare 
existences. And, to be real means not only to stand in relations, 
but to function as an element in a related system. This point of 
view of interrelationship, or of value, has never been eliminated 
even in the special sciences: all of them set up as a common 
measure some objective system like the system of energy, or 
the system of life, in terms of which the particular facts are 
read and evaluated. That is, the facts are always chosen and 
evaluated with reference to a system; not the arbitrary system 
of some individual mind, to be sure, but the order of the universe, 
or, what is the same thing for Creighton, the order of intelligence. 
To separate existence from value, the particular from the system 
of laws and principles, based on some general assumption or 
category, would contradict the very nature of mind, of thought 
itself; for to be a mind is to know, and to know is just seeing 
things in their relations. Insofar, therefore, as knowledge is 

1***Two Types of Idealism,”” XVII, p. 534. 


17 “Social Nature of Thinking,”” XXVII, p. 287. 
18 Two Types of Idealism,” XVII, pp. 514 fi. 
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genuine, so far as experience succeeds in determining the real, 
the categories and forms of experience must be actual determi- 
nations of the real world. That is why we cannot separate 
the problems of knowledge from the problems of reality, logic 
from metaphysics. Categories are principles of the objective 
mind, of the mind in actual commerce with reality; hence they 
can be discovered and defined only through their actual employ- 
ment in the concrete process of knowing: not deduced a priori."® 

The necessary assumption of experience, then, is that the 
world of real objects is known or at least knowable by the mind. 
Judgment, in other words, that expresses the result of actual 
experiencing, affirms that reality, or some aspect of the real, 
is, or reveals, a universe of meaning or idea: it is a ‘meaningful,’ 
interrelated order. As genuine knowledge, the judgment is an 
actual revelation of the nature of things: the relations and 
qualities of the thing itself come to light and are reported in 
terms of experience. Logical experience reveals the essential 
nature and relations of the object as an element in an organized 
system of ideas.2® Whatever falls in any way within experience 
partakes of the rational form of the mind: it is more than a 
particular impression having only the attribute of existence. 
Baptized into the life of the mind, it partakes of its logical nature 
and moves on the plane of universality." It is true, experience 
is never altogether a whole, but the important thing is that the 
demand for unity is implicitly contained in it. And it is this 
demand that justifies us in inferring the unitary character of 
the principle through which experience arises. Its own unity 
and identity are never fully realized in the world of objects— 
the world of the many—the world through which it expresses 
itself. But the world of known objects is never finite and 
fragmentary. However disjointed and un-codrdinated it may 
appear, it yet bears in itself marks which are witnesses of its 
infinity—that is, which show that it belongs to the absolutely 
unified and complete system of knowledge which the very nature 
of thought demands.” 


%“*Two Types of Idealism,”” XVII, pp. 531 ff. 

20 ‘Determination of the Real,’’ X XI, pp. 312 ff. 
% ‘Reason and Feeling,’’ XXX, pp. 470 ff. 

2 “ Transcendental Ego,"’ VI, p. 168. 
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This conception of the organic nature of experience and of 
the mind, which is its moving principle, carries with it the 
notion of the unity of the conscious life in another sense, 
Thinking or rationality cannot be limited to the process of 
abstract cognition. The attitude of the human subject takes 
many forms and realizes its end through various modes of 
functioning: feeling-attitudes, will-attitudes, and cognitive atti- 
tudes: all of these are organically united as parts of one rational 
life. The common view is that reason is concerned only with 
bare fact or formal consistency; that feeling is wavering and 
subjective—hence a hindrance, a veil of illusion. Reason is 
conceived as an independent abstraction, as isolated from what 
is concrete and individual, restricted to general propositions 
and formule, with the result that we revolt against the exclusive 
rule of reason. This is a false conception, for thinking or 
rationality includes feeling and will, and in the course of develop- 
ment carries these along with it. An intelligence without any 
appreciation of value cannot be a perfect instrument of truth; 
and appreciation of value implies pleasure in some form. To 
be unmoved by feeling is, after all, to lose sight of an element 
that gives truth its distinctive interest and coloring. For 
feeling is based upon the demand that our experience shall 
disclose to us the nature of a coherent world; and such a world 
can be constituted only by an intelligence that selects and 
evaluates, giving to each part its place in the whole. Some 
ground of preference must be involved here, some element of 
relative significance that goes beyond bare existential assertion. 
Nothing is so ‘illogical,’ so little capable of being reduced to 
abstract rules, as life and mind, and what passes for concrete 
reasonableness in the world. And it is generally those who 
conceive logic and reason in the narrow formal way who feel 
compelled to appeal for truth and authority to aspects of ex- 
perience which are supposed to be wholly outside of reason. 
But the unity of the mind cannot be rooted in mindless feeling 
or in some biological instinct or group of instincts: that which 
is devoid of reason, without order and coherence, a principle 
that cannot hold together differences, cannot be the root of 
he unity which expresses itself in self-consciousness. 
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Creighton justifies the use of the term reason, thought, in 
this inclusive sense, on the ground that not only are states of 
feeling and will known, but, in human life at least, they seem 
to derive their place and meaning through falling within the 
life of knowledge. As has already been said, thinking carries 
feeling and will with it in the course of development. Neither 
memory nor feeling, for example, remains unchanged through 
the whole course of experience; as the mind passes from one 
level of experience to another, these functions are alike trans- 
formed and given a new significance. That is as it should be, 
for reason is the whole power of the mind, and particular func- 
tions are not left behind in the growth of logical thinking. We 
might say here: Es wachst der Mensch mit seinen héheren Zwecken. 
They first attain their true rank and logical valuation as members 
of a system; and at this level they enter into the total result as 
supporting or contributing factors. Knowledge involves and 
implies feeling and will as part of its concrete process; and it is 
equally true that feeling and will are informed and guided by 
knowledge in a rational human experience: without any loss of 
their own specific character, they are universalized and become 
real elements of the intellectual life. This does not mean, as is 
popularly supposed, that feeling remains unchanged throughout 
the course of experience; opposed as mere isolated feeling, as 
something subjective and particular, to the objective deliverances 
of the logical consciousness; and that the only road to rationality 
is through its elimination or suppression. No, the feelings 
share in the nature of the total system in which they enter and 
to which they contribute, as the content of the mental life 
progressively develops. Feeling is part and parcel of thought, 
of reason, not an isolated event that remains the same, but 
interrelated with all the functions of the mind: it lives and 
grows with the mind. It is not mere subjectivity but an in- 
dex of the form and order of thought; and that is why the 
feelings of an intellectual man are on a higher level than those 
of a barbarian. 

I now turn to another phase of Creighton’s teaching, an 
understanding of which will help to bring out his fundamental 
position into bolder relief: his attitude toward the sciences, 
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upon which I have already touched in the preceding pages.” 
Science, he holds, adopts the external point of view; for it ex. 
perience is made up of different kinds of objects: extended 
things, or physical objects, and consciousness-things, or minds, 
upon which the scientific observer has to work in an external 
way. Philosophy, on the other hand, deals with the world in 
its immediate relations to the knowing and willing subject, 
that is, with experience as we actually live it. Now, says 
Creighton, if the standpoint of the external observer were the 
only legitimate one, philosophy’s occupation would be gone: 
it would have to give way to the special sciences. No one can 
doubt, however, that scientific knowledge is dependent, in an 
empirical sense, upon the constructive activity of the mind: 
understanding, after all, makes science. We make methodo- 
logical assumptions which appear best fitted to enable us to 
proceed; we create hypotheses which seem best suited to the 
work of systematizing the facts with which we propose to deal; 
we choose the starting-point and the subsequent direction of 
the inquiry; and it takes us a long time to familiarize ourselves 
with the working concepts of any science. But, we are told 
by some, science professes to deal only with certain facts of 
experience; its conceptions and hypotheses serve only to describe 
and render coherent these facts. And we are asked to accept 
the account which science gives of nature and of man as the 
last word, that is, to adopt ‘naturalism’ and ‘psychologism.’ 
Since a scientific analysis of consciousness reveals no permanent 
self or ego, we are informed, there can be no such self. Likewise, 
since biology discovers for us the law of the survival of the 
fittest, we are bound by science to accept this law as the criterion 
of ethics and politics. Others ask us to repudiate the construc- 
tions of science, and to assume either a reality that is behind 
experience and unknowable, or an immediate experience totally 
different from the objective experience with which science deals. 

Creighton listens to none of these voices, refusing either to 
accept the judgments of science as the last word or to repudiate 

% See particularly: ‘‘ Methodology and Truth,” X; “The Standpoint of Psy- 


chology,”” XXIII; and the article, “The Form of Philosophical Intelligibility.” 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIX, No. 10. 
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them as wholly false to reality. For him there is no immediate 
experience that is not also cognitive, and no cognitive experience 
without thought: the ‘given’ element cannot be separated from 
the contributions of thought. He points out that scientific 
judgments do have reference to reality. It is difficult to state 
what corresponds directly in reality, say, to the conception of 
physical atoms or masses, but they do refer to some charac- 
teristic of the real world, and they are likewise functions of 
thought. Like all thinking they aim to grasp the nature of a 
reality beyond themselves; they are in some degree constitutive 
of a reality beyond our ideas: if they were not, they could not 
systematize and extend our ideas. When we say an hypothesis is 
true because it works, or an assumption justifies itself by en- 
abling us to systematize our experiences; or when we predict 
what is going to happen; we are, surely, not proposing a merely 
subjective test of truth. It is true, many scientific conceptions 
do not profess to be directly descriptive of actually existing 
objects, but can only be regarded as provisional Hilfsbegriffe 
whose function it is to codrdinate for a time a group of facts. 
Also, many are merely instrumental. Again, science makes 
abstractions to get under weigh; it goes beyond experience, as, 
for example, when it constructs the notion of a perfect triangle 
or of a perfectly inert or rigid body. And it is sometimes 
obliged to consider certain facts in isolation from the concrete 
surrounding in which they are known in actual experience. 
All this is so. But the whole duty of the philosopher is not 
fulfilled when he has shown that there is no absolute finality 
about scientific truth. It is true, the results are methodological 
and hypothetical, and false in that they are abstract and in- 
complete. But they are not arbitrary and capricious; and 
therefore they possess a real objective value and are to be 
reckoned with in our philosophy. We must understand what 
the propositions of science actually say; we must recognize under 
what conditions and with what assumptions the judgments have 
been made in order that we may know what precisely is asserted 
and what is not; we must comprehend the limitations and 
conditions which the postulates in the field in which they were 
first formulated impose upon these propositions. This principle 
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is violated, for example, in the case of the popular interpretation 
of the law of the conservation of energy: the law which is a 
methodological principle in physics is assumed to be a meta- 
physical principle, applicable to the whole field of experience. 

The case can be put in another way. Each special science 
necessarily considers some groups of facts in isolation. Its 
conclusions are valid only under this presupposition. Philosophy 
must seek to remove these abstractions and to evaluate the 
scientific conclusions from the standpoint of the concrete whole; 
philosophy seeks insight into the nature of individual wholes, into 
the significant natures of the real things that concrete experience 
presents to us. Its demands are satisfied only when insight has 
been gained into the nature of individuals and their relations, and 
the whole has been concretely grasped by thought. But phi- 
losophy has to pass through this abstract way, remembering 
always that this procedure and the results obtained by it are 
never more than means to the knowledge of the nature of indi- 
vidual wholes.* 

Thus, all the physical sciences consider the world as it would be 
if it existed out of relation to mind. It is evident that the 
results of these sciences cannot be carried over, directly or 
without modification, into our philosophy of nature. What 
has been said applies also to a scientific psychology, a field still 
more closely connected with philosophy than natural science. 
Psychology is primarily interested in understanding individuals— 
our own mind and the minds of others—and to understand 
individuals is to know them from the inside as centers of ex- 
perience. In a scientific psychology we leave out of account 
just what is most essential and significant: we abstract from all 
individuality and treat the person as a series of phenomena. 
The central principle, the self or ego, is excluded not on empirical 
evidence but by a priori considerations. To comprehend the 
world of mind is to discover the universal in the form of indi- 

™%“The Form of Philosophical Objectivity,” XXXII, pp. 247 ff. We are 
reminded here of Goethe's lines: 

Dich im Unendlichen zu finden 

Musst unterscheiden und dann verbinden. 
And Goethe adds: “And when we have differentiated we must again endow the 
abstraction with living gifts.” 
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vidualized experience, the concrete form of the mind, a form of 
universal that permits and indeed presupposes different and 
opposing, yet mutually complementary individuals, expressing 
themselves in diverse purposive systems. Moreover, the ‘idea’ 
of mind as a concrete universal is not a formula that has elimi- 
nated time. It is concrete in the sense that it looks before and 
after, comprehending the ‘idea’ that unites the different stages 
of a developing process. Indeed, it is the mind which Creighton 
has been dealing with all through his work: the life of the mind 
is a realm of judgment, value, appreciation, a life of activity 
and interpretation. The scientific account of the mind is not 
an actual description of the concrete experience of the individual 
life. Concrete psychology seeks to comprehend its subject- 
matter in terms of a concrete, individualized universal that 
expresses itself in the form of purposes and ideals, that is, in 
terms of the concrete self without which there can be no human 
experience at all. It is only from such a point of view, says 
Creighton, that we can understand our fellowmen and history; 
and he thinks that the results of abstract psychology have 
declined in significance for philosophy and history and the whole 
group of humanistic sciences. We need such an individualized 
psychology as a guide to our educational practice and our 
efforts toward social improvement.” 

Upon the basis of this concrete psychology also rests his 
teleological interpretation of the world of experience. As the 
experience of a conscious subject, experience is bound to be 
teleological; for to be a mind is to meet the object with con- 
ceptions and practical purposes; knowledge is actually employed 
as a guide of life. But this does not mean that practical utility 
is its sole or even chief function, or that the ends and ideals are 
merely personal attitudes or desires. No, in genuine knowledge 
there is always present an objective interest, a detachment from 
the personal and private ends of the will, in order to permit the 
true ends of knowledge to be realized. Also, the ends and ideals 
possess the form of universal demands which are binding on all, 
as well as systematically related. Experience is an effort to 


*5 Creighton has developed these thoughts in his article on ‘The Form of 
Philosophical Objectivity.” 
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realize a rational life, and such a life implies both a relation to 
objects and to other subjects: it includes objective relations, 
Remember always that thought is the central principle through 
which experience is rendered meaningful and capable of interpre. 
tation, and that thought as the self-conscious attitude of the 
self includes will and purpose as the essential moments of its 
own life. Hence, the so-called practical ends can never be the 
final or independent ends for such a rational being; the self co- 
drdinates the practical ends and means in the ultimate ends or 
ideals: in these it expresses the unity and completeness of its 
own life.* It is only so far as our desires and purposes can be 
universalized that they can share in the nature of truth and 
goodness; and it is only in the light of this universality that the 
‘actions’ and ‘satisfactions’ of the individual can contribute to 
an understanding of the objective experience dealt with in both 
logic and ethics.?? 

In short, the intellectual life is not something apart from the 
practical activities of man; the practical life actually lived by 
men as social beings is a life mediated through ideas, and made 
possible by intellectual agreements. Of course it is true that 
feeling and practical purpose are also elements that hold society 
together; but it remains true that wherever there is unity of 
any sort among human beings, there must be common ways of 
thinking. Intellectual opinions do indeed divide men, but 
reason alone has power to heal the strifes and divisions it brings. 
No remedy for the evils of human life that dispenses with intel- 
ligence can be anything but a sham.2* The end and aim of 
judgment is always the same: the development and maintenance 
of a rational life. The complete continuity of experience implies 
the subordination of the various ends of life to one all-embracing 
purpose; and this can be nothing else than the attainment of 
rationality in all its modes of experience.”® 

We are now prepared to take up an element in our philosopher's 
teaching to which frequent reference has been made in the 


* “Purpose as Logical Category,” XIII, pp. 286 ff. 
27 ** Nature and Criterion of Truth,”” XVII, p. 605. 
%8 “Social Nature of Thinking,”” X XVII, p. 292. 

** See also “‘ Reason and Feeling,”” XXX. 
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preceding pages, and which is fundamental to his thinking; 
that is, the notion of development.” Experience for him is not 
something static, ready-made, but must be conceived as a 
dynamic, historical, evolutionary process—like thought itself, 
which is genetic, in process of growth. This is a characteristic 
which neither the atomistic theory of mind with its discrete 
mental states and its mechanical principle of cause and effect, 
nor the preformation theory, which conceives the implicit as a 
preformed something, actually existing in the earlier cognitive 
experience and naturally unfolding ex vi propria, is able to explain. 
In a genetic series there is real progression or development; 
something new appears which cannot be explained as made up, 
or caused, by the events which preceded it. The genetic series, 
therefore, is not reversible like the mechanical series, in which 
cause and effect are taken as identical in virtue of the fact that 
they represent the same amount of energy. And for the same 
reason we cannot understand the process until it has come to 
an end and except in the light of the end. When we think of 
things as developing, the causal standpoint is completely left 
behind. If, on the other hand, we say that something new 
appears in the consequent which is not present in the antecedent, 
and is not accounted for by it, then the series is unintelligible 
to us. To explain is just to link together differences through 
an identity, and here the new feature is asserted to come in 
simply as ‘something new’ without being related through identity 
to something else. Our escape from this dilemma is furnished 
by the principle of teleology, which enables us to explain a 
genetic series: the end and means are held together in thought 
as constituent parts of a teleological system. We must also 
remember that such a series, as teleological, is a self-determining 
series—not determined from without as are the changes of a 
mechanical system. Now in a genetic series the different modes 
and stages which it presents are the movement and manifestation 
of an ideal unity or whole. An activity, therefore, becomes a 
means or function only when it is viewed in relation to some 
permanent unity or ideal value; indeed, the term ‘function’ 


* See particularly “The Nature of the Implicit in Logic,” XIX, and “Purpose 
as Logical Category,” XIII. 
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has no meaning apart from teleology. To take the functional 
view is just to grasp the end or purpose of a series of events, 
and to read the parts as means or members through which this 
ideal of organization is realized. The functions are representative 
and expressive of the whole; as such they are ideal and universal 
in character and cannot be reduced to mental objects or events, 
The earlier and later stages are held together in thought and 
form an intelligible unity just because they reflect light upon 
each other and reveal their common identity. The means is a 
necessary moment of the same system and therefore implicitly 
identical with the end itself. The different stages of the de- 
veloping process are not taken as something new and inexplicable, 
but are explained as essential moments in the process through 
which the end is realized. 

The thing to be emphasized is that the process of cognition 
is one continuous function which is exhibited throughout its 
various modes and stages. This means that all the various 
functions of logical experience are subordinated as means to 
the ends of some supreme function or unity. This function 
of unity in experience, the unity of apperception, is the logical 
mind itself. The ‘implicit,’ then, is just the logical mind as 
expressed at every stage in the system of developing functions 
through which the ends of knowledge are realized. Each 
functional stage is the bearer of the logical idea, the instrument 
of the logical end; as such it is a universal and thus linked 
through identity to the other functions. The genetic process is 
continuous in the sense that it reveals in its progression not 
merely ‘something new,’ but, rather, the development or reali- 
zation of the ends which constitute the logical mind. The 
logical mind is thus the universal presupposition of experience, 
and its ends and demands must be regarded as necessary both 
to explain experience at every stage and to furnish the dynamic 
or moving principle throughout the whole course of development. 
In any course of development the end is functionally effective 
from the beginning; hence a theory of logic is necessarily a 
description or analysis in terms of teleology. It follows from 
this that the mind was never merely practical; even in its first 
beginnings, logical functions and meanings were not entirely 
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lacking, though for the time overshadowed by more pressing 
interests. Genetic logic is, then, the story of the gradual 
emancipation of the logical mind from the direct control of the 
practical through the working-out of the principles which 


constitute its own nature. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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7 OR the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” These 
words, which stood as a motto upon Creighton’s book 

plate, serve as well as any brief phrase can to sum up for his 
friends and students the moving principle of his life and influence. 
Accuracy of historical scholarship he had in high measure; 
mastery of technicalities he possessed in philosophies which 
lend themselves peculiarly to technicality; skill in the manage- 
ment of men and facility in transacting the day’s administrative 
business he had beyond most men, but none of his associates 
could ever have failed to see that for him these things were of 
secondary importance, the means by which work might be done 
but in themselves nothing. So deeply and genuinely was this 
the overmastering note of Creighton’s personality that its effects 
were imparted almost wholly by contact. It formed no part 
of his teaching, which indeed lacked reference to ethical or moral 
considerations in a noticeable degree. Rarely if ever did he 
refer to it in speech to either student or colleague, for his con- 
viction was wholly above the level of moralizing or exhortation. 
Yet the one result that his teaching unmistakably produced 
was the feeling that philosophy is before everything else a force 
in living, a reasoned perception of comparative values and a clear 
distinguishing of first things from instrumentalities. This im- 
pression was perhaps conveyed chiefly by an unremitting emphasis 
upon meaning. For Creighton no historical analysis was ever 
complete that ended with the facts or with the ipsissima verba 
of the thinker whom he might be expounding. His unfailing 
question, as Mill says of Coleridge, was, ‘‘What does it mean?” 
The guiding thought, perhaps only partially and imperfectly 
expressed, the inner significance or spirit struggling to birth 
against odds set by the letter and form of tradition, was in- 
variably the object of his exposition. And similarly in practical 
matters he possessed unusual clearness of vision in distinguishing 
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details from principles, and he combined a large-minded flexibility 
toward the former with an absolutely uncompromising loyalty 
toward the latter. In this sense his philosophy was a light by 
which he lived and which all men might see. It played no 
accidental or incidental part, was no cultivation of the graces 
and ornaments of life, but was the very warp and woof of life 
itself. 

The informing spirit, therefore, of his attitude toward both men 
and things was a kind of reverence. This was born of a sort of 
religious sense of immeasurable forces working through them, 
forces from which they sprang, which kept them in being, and 
which continually issued in ends too great to be gauged by a 
foresight confined to the here and now. He revered reason, 
indeed, as including all that was greatest in man, but he revered it 
more because he felt it to be greater than man, to be that which 
man has in common with the reality of which he is only a part. 
Thus it was that Creighton felt something both of pity and of 
humor toward what he was accustomed to call Rationalism, 
that overweening faith in human planning and contriving which 
sees in reason only a cunning device for bending things to human 
purposes. The real work of reason lies rather in understanding 
and interpretation and for these the first requisite is to accept 
the nature of things, to walk in humility rather than in pride. 
It was not that Creighton was insensible to the importance of 
the utilities or that he lacked in his own person the practical 
capacities. On the contrary he possessed no small degree of 
that shrewdness to which a Scottish ancestry entitled him, and 
in affairs he had a wholly objective power of grasping facts and a 
realistic appreciation of forces. But he would have been the 
last person to take pride in such accomplishments or to rate them 
at more than a secondary value. Behind and beyond the 
cleverest architect of human affairs, he sensed a reality which is 
not used but which uses human contrivance for ends that the 
architect does not know. This was due in part perhaps to a 
profound historical knowledge of the discrepancies between 
human purpose and human achievement, but still more no 
doubt to a profound faith in the reasonableness of the objective 
order. The rationality of what men see and plan is but one 
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item of a greater rationality on which it draws for all that makes 
it real and effective. 

And yet this attitude of reverence with which Creighton 
invariably met inquiry or difference of opinion was singularly 
free from complaisance. It was something quite different from 
tenderness for touchy feelings or for amour propre. What he 
revered was the inquiry itself and the principles it revealed, 
the stretch of the faculties by which a man thought or acted 
up to the top of his bent and the higher level of experience thus 
reached. But he had no more mercy for error than for the 
petty pride of paternity. It was for this reason that he was 
able to unite with reverence unremitting loyalty to standards. 
He was tolerant both in thought and in deed, but he never 
willingly tolerated anything less than the best, either in the work 
of his students or in the scholarly standards of the Graduate 
School which he was called upon to administer. For he was 
always keenly aware that toleration itself dies when it becomes 
indifference. The latter is akin to contempt; it may easily 
have less in common with a true respect for rights than intolerance 
itself. The life of reason lies in discussion, and for Creighton 
discussion was more than a method; it was rather the contagion 
by which mind acts on mind and evokes thought and under- 
standing that would be impossible to minds in isolation. But 
just for this reason discussion cannot be conventionalized; it 
implies the willingness to give and take, good naturedly, indeed, 
but with an absolute frankness that leaves no reserves unspoken. 
Thinking is a missionary venture; it longs too passionately for 
agreement in a mutually discovered truth to content itself with 
evasions or circumlocutions.' 

It was in his attitude toward institutions, however, more than 
in his attitude toward persons, that Creighton showed his 
characteristic union of free criticism with reverence. And it 
was partly due to a temperamental bias and partly the result 
of a reasoned conviction. He assumed the individuality and 
self-sufficiency of that which, in the course of its development, 
had reached a certain stage of wholeness and completeness, 


1 Cf. “The Social Nature of Thinking,"’ PurLosopHicaL Review, Vol. XXVII, 
1918, p. 274. 
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and he had a sort of faith that the self-activities of these indi- 
viduals would find their due codrdination. Such a developed 
institution had henceforth a life of its own and ends of its own 
which entitled it to autonomy in carrying on its proper work. 
Responsible it doubtless was, but responsible after the manner 
of a free agent which is capable of interpreting its responsibility 
for itself. It might fairly be an object of criticism, but never 
the object of a meddlesome interference from persons or forces 
outside it. A form of significant activity such as a profession, 
or the having of part and lot in a significant institution, neces- 
sarily carries with it a certain status. It isa craft or ‘mystery,’ a 
ministerium, the foundation at once of rights and duties, but 
for that reason implying the inclusion of the activity in a larger 
human whole of which it is a function. This conviction was 
not only a principle of Creighton’s philosophy; it formed also 
his habitual attitude toward all the interests and institutions of 
education wherein his life was lived and his work done. It was 
the foundation of his belief in the vocation of scholarship and 
the function of the university. 

The intellectual life accordingly was for Creighton truly a life, 
an end in itself, and its cultivation was the end of the university. 
Even the ideals of moral training and social service he called 
“false gods in education.” For it is never safe to love anything, 
however noble it may be in itself, better than truth. By that 
road education comes, he believed, either to the materialism 
of practical efficiency or to a sentimental idealism which at its 
worst degenerates into sheer love of power and honor. Hence 
the supreme duty of the teacher is to hold before his students 
those standards of truth-seeking which can never dominate the 
practice of society at large, and, if need be, to hold standards 
far different from those in general recognized. For the same 
reason the supreme function of the university is to see that the 
race of scholars shall not fail, to maintain an asylum in which 
science and letters may be advanced, and from which they may 
go forth to the service of humanity. If then the life of the 
scholar sets him apart from the currents of practical life, this 
is not so much a limitation as a mark of his high calling. The 
itch for wordly contacts and for practical applications on the 
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part of university teachers seemed to Creighton a defection from 
their true vocation. A man called to the task of the scholar 
best serves society by doing his own work; there is no better or 
higher calling than that set by the scholar’s station and its 
duties.? 

Creighton’s views of university government followed from his 
conception of its function. He was convinced that American 
universities have suffered from the irresponsibility of the presj- 
dential power, but he believed that this was a passing phase, 
The president, as he said, has had his day, but Creighton was 
not less opposed to the control over educational policy some- 
times exercised by lay members of boards of trustees. Believing 
as he did in the autonomy of teachers and scholars over the 
standards of their own work, Creighton could have found the 
central authority of universities, so far as educational policy is 
concerned, only in the faculty itself, and he fully believed that the 
vital change needed in university government was self-con- 
sciousness and self-assertion on the part of faculties in the 
performance of their duty. In the end, no doubt, this would 
require the assumption of unwonted powers by the faculty and 
the growth of new organs of government; he himself believed 
that the faculty should have a voice in selecting deans, in the 
apportionment of funds, and in making appointments and pro- 
motions. But characteristically he was less interested in con- 
stitutional apparatus than in the self-conscious claim and exercise 
of the power itself. He was well aware that faculties usually 
possess far more influence than they actually exert and he had 
a shrewd idea that executive officers would be slow to disregard 
the faculty’s will, if only the faculty could bring itself really to 
have a will of its own and to make its will known. ‘“‘The way 
to resume is toresume.””* The necessary changes of organization 
would follow, and indeed he preferred that they should follow, 
for he had little confidence in plans of government made in 
advance. Moreover Creighton had no desire merely to under- 
mine or paralyse existing authorities. He believed in vigorous 

2“*Knowledge and Practice," International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX, 1909 


1910, p. 29. 
*“*The Government of American Universities,"’ Science, N.S., Vol. XXXII, 


I9QI0, p. 193. 
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government provided it were responsible. He was quite willing 
that a dean or a president should assume and use all the authority 
his duties might require, but he insisted that executive acts and 
policies should be open to the searching criticism of an utterly 
frank discussion. The quality he liked least in an executive 
was the thin-skinned assumption of superior wisdom. 
Creighton’s active life, therefore, as a teacher and university 
officer was guided throughout by the principle that a significant 
activity includes its own end and is autonomous in the choice 
of means and the maintenance of standards. The same principle 
lies at the bottom also of his conception of philosophy as a 
special and independent subject of scholarly investigation. 
Practically everything he ever wrote had a bearing upon this 
point. If philosophy is worth the labor expended upon it, it 
must at least have its own work to do and those who follow it 
must be at once conscious of its special aim and ready to maintain 
the dignity of their task as the equal of any other profession 
practical or scientific. It was this conviction which in 1902 
made Creighton a prime mover in the founding of the American 
Philosophical Association. In his Presidential Address‘ at its 
first meeting he expresses at once his regret that philosophy did 
not at that time enjoy the confidence as a subject of research 
which was accorded to the special sciences and their professional 
applications, and his conviction that the primary purpose of 
the new association was to foster investigation, to afford the 
stimulus to original work and the medium for a fruitful inter- 
change of ideas, and in all ways to enhance the dignity and worth 
of philosophy in the higher education and in American life. 
At the same time he was equally convinced that the stimulus 
to a more vital pursuit of philosophy must come from within 
rather than through outside influences. Philosophy has its own 
problems which arise in the evolution of philosophical thought 
itself. It has also its own methods and its own point of view. 
The imitation of methods used by the special sciences he believed 
to be misleading and unavailing. For, on the one hand, he 
knew too well the complexity of scientific procedure to suppose 


*“The Purposes of a Philosophical Association,” PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 
Vol. XI, 1902, p. 210. 
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that philosophy could instruct the scientists in the use of their 
own tools, and, on the other, he was too thoroughly convinced 
that the tool must fit its medium to believe that methods could be 
borrowed and made effective for doing a different work in a 
different medium. He wished, not that philosophy should be 
like science, but that philosophers should work with the same 
zeal and with the same faith in their vocation that is shown by 
the best type of scientist. From the beginning of his life as a 
scholar he never doubted that philosophy had its own work to 
do, or that this work was of the profoundest human significance, 
or that it possessed its own intellectual methods and standards. 


Il. 


The problem of delimiting the task of philosophy, as it pre- 
sented itself to Creighton in the earliest period of his thought, 
after his doctorate in 1892, concerned particularly the relation 
of psychology to theory of knowledge. The ‘modern’ psychology 
of the day,—what has since come to be called structural psy- 
chology,—had received an important accession of strength in 
this country by the coming of Hugo Miinsterberg to Harvard 
(1892), after the statement of the new point of view with extra- 
ordinary clearness in his Wéillenshandlung (1888) and in his 
Beitridge zur experimentellen Psychologie (1889-92). At about the 
same time Creighton’s colleague, E. B. Titchener, came to 
Cornell, an event of equal importance for American psychology, 
and one that had a larger effect in determining for the time being 
Creighton’s view of the relation between psychology and phi- 
losophy. 

The new psychology proposed to construe the whole make-up 
of consciousness from the point of view of content. The mind 
was to be resolved into its elementary processes by introspective 
analysis and all complex mental functions were to be explained 
as constellations of conscious elements. The new method had 
already shown its vitality by bringing to a conclusion the long 
discussion of the feeling of innervation and by practically 
demonstrating that no unique process was to be found for that 
venerable mental faculty, the will. The essence of its method 
lay in the resolution of consciousness into existential elements 
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of a sensational type at least, if not actually of sensational origin. 
If logically carried out, it involves the reduction of all values and 
meanings to contents. Not only does will disappear in the 
course of the analysis, but also knowledge and all forms of logical 
relation, for whatever these may be, they are at any rate not 
substantive contents of consciousness or mental elements. This 
point was urged by both Creighton and Titchener in a joint 
discussion ° of James’s “‘feelings of relation,’”’ as expounded in the 
famous chapter on ‘‘The Stream of Consciousness” in his then 
recent Principles of Psychology (1890). The point of their 
criticism was that these so-called feelings, whether regarded from 
the standpoint of psychology or theory of knowledge, are the 
result of a confusion of mental contents with logical relations. 

So far as Creighton was concerned, it is clear that at no time 
was he profoundly convinced of the value of a purely structural 
method in psychology; later he came to reject it even for the 
purposes of that special science. At the date of which we are 
now writing he regarded it as a promising new method, and he 
believed that there was no way to determine its value except 
by giving it a thorough trial. What especially appealed to 
him was that it at least distinguished clearly between psychology 
and theory of knowledge. It established what he afterwards 
called a modus vivendi by which each science could proceed with 
itsown work. For he was convinced that whatever value there 
might be for psychology in construing mind in terms of contents, 
such a method was at all events impossible for logic. The history 
of classical English Empiricism showed at least as much as that. 
For when the existential method comes in by the door, meaning 
and cognition go out by the window. There is no alternative 
for logic except to adopt resolutely the point of view of meaning 
or objective reference. What is required is a radically different 
standpoint. The introduction of a special class of transitive or 
relational states of consciousness is merely a confusion, because, 
even if such states exist, as actual processes or contents they 
form merely a continuum of feeling and are ‘‘as good as nothing 
for knowledge.” A logical unity, on the contrary, is an objective 


*“Modern Psychology and Theories of Knowledge,’ PuiLosopuicaL REVIEW, 
Vol. III, 1894, p. 196. 
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system of fact; it is constituted not of mental states but of 
meanings. Ideas as elements of knowledge are not existences 
but symbols, and nothing that psychology can show about the 
continuity of mental existences has any bearing upon the unity 
of knowledge. 

The work which evidently influenced Creighton most at this 
point, at least so far as concerns the negative part of his criticism, 
was Bradley’s Principles of Logic, (1883) * in which a radical 
distinction had been drawn between ideas as meanings and as 
contents. At the same time his own study of Kant convinced 
him that many or perhaps most of the difficulties of the Critique 
of Pure Reason are due to an inadequate conception of intellectual 
synthesis.’ Kant conceives synthesis as a process externally 
joining part with part, precisely as if feelings of relation were 
introduced between the substantive elements of consciousness. 
The fact that synthesis is supposed by Kant to take place un- 
consciously in the mysterious depths of the productive imagi- 
nation makes no important difference. Kant’s importance lies 
not in the addition of forms of relation to the sensational elements 
found by the traditional English analysis of experience, but in 
the introduction of a new point of view from which a new analysis 
can be made. This new analysis in terms of meaning will never 
end in sensation or any other factual or existential mental 
element; it can end only in judgment and the essence of judgment 
is specification of the real. 

However, Creighton never accepted Bradley’s theory of judg- 
ment. From the beginning the ‘wandering adjective’ and its 
ascription to reality seemed to him to suggest a false externality 
between thought and its object. It was rather the theory of 
judgment in Bosanquet’s Logic (1888) that he adopted as his 
own and which became the foundation of all his further con- 
structive thinking. Thought and its object are not set over 
against each other, connected merely by the external reference 
of one to the other. My real world, which is a system of sig- 

* Especially Book I, Ch. I, “The General Nature of Judgment,” and Book II, 
Part II, Ch. I, “The Theory of Association of Ideas.” 

7“The Nature of Intellectual Synthesis," PumosopuicaL Review, Vol. V, 


1896, p. 135; “Is the Transcendental Ego an Unmeaning Conception?,” [bid., Vol. 
VI, 1897, p. 162. 
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nificant fact, grows and extends itself by the inclusion of further 
significant fact, and judgment is just this extending or growing. 
The traditional elements of the judgment,—subject, predicate, 
and their affirmation,—are therefore not three but radically one. 
An ideal content (the predicate) is pronounced by the judgment 
to be of the same tissue with a present perception (the subject) 
which is throughout objective. At no particular point in its 
development does the process become a reference to reality, 
for it is that from the start; reality is the subject of every judg- 
ment. The question is solely what the reality is, whether it 
will accept the ideal content by receiving it and enmeshing it 
in its own structure of meanings. Each new experience must 
be taken up into and assigned a place in the whole intelligible 
system of facts already known, and this is the work of judgment. 
Judgment, therefore, is at once synthetic and analytic; these 
are correlative aspects of thought, not alternatives, for the 
process of making discriminations proceeds side by side with the 
discovery of identities. For logic, consciousness itself may be 
regarded as a single persistent judgment by which the whole 
system of achieved knowledge is maintained and by which also 
this system is continually corrected and extended. The process 
is guided by the immanent wholeness of the system itself. Truth 
is the whole. 

While Creighton’s thinking was mainly occupied at this period 
with the relations between theory of knowledge and psychology, 
and with determining the point of view and method of the former, 
he was occupied also with the applications of his theory of 
judgment to the broader question of the special sciences generally 
and their relations to philosophy. With reference to the special 
sciences his emphasis at this stage is upon their value as interpre- 
tations of reality, and his criticism is directed against the various 
positivist views of them which grew directly or indirectly from 
Kant's distinction between a phenomenal and a noumenal world. 
The effect of such views is to deny that the sciences render clearer 
in any degree the nature of the real. They are sometimes 
regarded as methodological constructions for simplifying a purely 
sensuous experience, as in Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science, 
or they are subject to a general inability to grasp reality, as in 
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Spencer’s theory of the Unknowable or Huxley’s Agnosticism, 
In either case a limit is set up beyond which the mind cannot go, 
Reality is behind the veil and science deals with counters or 
symbols only, with no possibility of determining what they are 
symbols of, or indeed whether they are symbols of anything at 
all. Creighton contends that the setting up of such a limit 
must be purely arbitrary. It was part of his theory of judgment 
that thought always deals with the real, from which it follows 
that science must always be an account of reality. It may 
include methodological elements, and it must of course make 
certain abstractions, but so far as it goes it describes true aspects 
or phases of the real world. Even its methodological value 
must depend in the end upon the fact that what it describes is 
actually a part of reality. Kant’s rigid distinction between 
constitutive and regulative principles will not hold. 

It was of course never Creighton’s view that philosophy could 
merely take scientific results at their face value and incorporate 
them uninterpreted into itself. The limitations imposed by 
scientific abstraction must be understood and allowed for. This 
critical function he conceived to belong to philosophy, which 
aimed to make clear the real import of scientific propositions, 
to compensate scientific abstraction, and to evaluate scientific 
conclusions from the point of view of the concrete whole. But 
for the time being Creighton had apparently not gone farther 
with this problem, and the mode of its solution was as yet not 
clear to him. The closer definition of the special problem and 
point of view of philosophy, in comparison with the methods of 
the sciences, was the next step which lay before him. 


Ill. 


Shortly after the turn of the century Creighton apparently 
believed that at least the basis for an agreement had been 
reached in philosophy. Naturalism and, more especially, the 
psychologism which had for generations been the classical 
position of English philosophy, had receded into the background 
before the criticism of the newer Idealism; an advance along 4 


* ‘Methodology and Truth,” PuitosopnicaL REviEw, Vol. X, 1901, DP. 45 
The article was written in 1899. 
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new line might now be possible. At all events, in the opening 
words of his address to the new Philosophical Association in 
1902, Creighton says that he had intended to inquire “whether 
or not an agreement had not been tacitly reached”’ at least upon 
certain main principles, though he abandoned the project to 
discuss the purposes of the Association. It is clearly his hope 
that the new organization may foster agreement and mutual 
aid among philosophers, as well as stimulate investigation. In 
the following year he read a paper before the Western Philo- 
sophical Association which we may conjecture to be the search 
for agreement projected at the earlier date.’ This paper gives 
for the first time the main outlines of Creighton’s philosophy as 
it remained throughout the rest of his life. 

Creighton has now definitely made up his mind regarding the 
place where agreement in philosophy must be found and this 
gives his views a characteristic direction. Problems and the 
methods of their solution must arise by a process of internal 
evolution from the history of philosophy itself. It is this 
natural development which gives to problems an objective 
character, and it is training and insight into the course of his- 
torical development which gives to students of philosophy a 
professional standing and an expert technology for dealing with 
their problems. The free lance, the ‘plain man,’ the mere 
essayist or literateur, can make no serious contribution, just as he 
can make no pretense to handle the instruments of the trained 
scientist. The history of philosophy is the only propzdeutic to 
philosophical construction. Several years later Creighton put 
forward this idea yet more vigorously, in reply to the proposal 
then under discussion, for the formulation of a philosophical 
‘platform.’ '® The history of philosophy is the only platform 
possible. “‘We neither passively assimilate nor arbitrarily 
construe, but by following and apprehending the inner movement 
of the history of philosophy we are qualified to enter into it, 
and become a part of it.’’ As we have already said, Creighton 
thought of philosophy as a self-sufficing and self-developing 

*“The Standpoint of Experience,” PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XII, 1903, 
P. 593. 

= The Idea of a Philosophical Platform,” The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VI, 
1909, p. 141. 

16 
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activity in which problems and their solutions emerge by a sort 
of dialectical process. He did not deny, but he certainly tended 
to minimize, the influence of outside forces upon it. Its de. 
velopment consists in the evolution of a single universal principle 
of which the various systems are progressive determinations or 
specifications. It is this logical development which alone affords 
the means to an objective interpretation of individual experience, 
For progress in philosophy is progress in the defining of an 
objective point of view. 

What then is the standpoint which has thus objectively evolved 
for philosophy as a special mode of rational investigation, and 
in particular how does it compare with the aims and methods 
pursued by the special sciences? All are modes of interpreting 
and rationalizing human experience, but experience permits a 
multitude of interpretations. What then is its most adequate 
interpretation, that which goes deepest into its inmost structure? 
In other words, how may we formulate the true “standpoint of 
experience,’’ the view that will give the most complete and the 
most consistent account of it? In answering these questions 
two extremes must be avoided, the extremes of psychologism 
and naturalism: Philosophy cannot regard experience either as 
a stream of sensations or as a collection of objects. There isa 
mutual implication of mind and body which forbids their sepa- 
ration and which is not adequately represented by any hypothesis 
of a merely external relation between them; neither parallelism 
nor the interaction hypothesis does justice to the intimacy of 
the connection between mind and body. Experience is a 
“concrete expression of rational life, having subject and object 
as organic, though distinguishable, members of its essential 
unity.”’ ‘To have a mind is just to stand in those self-conscious 
relations to the objective realities." And at the same time, 
“It is the very essence of things to exist necessarily in relation 
to thought." ‘To be a mind at all, is just to stand in essential 
relation to objects which are not thus left standing without it, 
but which enter as a real and constitutive element into its 
nature.” This does not mean, however, that subject and 
object are codrdinate functions in experience. There is no 
unity of experience except for self-consciousness. It constitutes 
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areal inner identity of subject and object and thus may be said 
to overlap the physical. The ideal must include the real and 
not merely stand parallel with it. This interpenetration of 
subject and object—their distinction in unity—constitutes that 
‘internal view’ which is peculiar to and typical of philosophy. 
Science regards experience as presenting classes of objects which 
form its subject matter and which always stand over against 
the observing mind. Philosophy sees experience as we actually 
live it. It sees objects as presenting certain situations which 
form the conditions of a rational life, and which are therefore 
essentially connected with the life of the subject. 

This relation between objects and the subject as seen from 
within experience is primarily practical. Objects are in the 
first instance the means of satisfaction and of the realization of 
ends. Even the intellectual or ideational relation of knowledge 
to its objects may be interpreted teleologically, if end and purpose 
be not construed in a way that is too narrowly practical. In- 
tellectual ends are real and important, and the intellectual 
interest exists not to subserve ends set by other interests but 
as an autonomous part of a rational life. But in the light of 
all the subject’s interests, intellectual and other, it may be said 
that the world is that which satisfies and realizes. In the last 
resort, therefore, the task of philosophy is to find a harmony of 
all the ideals,—the ideal of practical control, of ethics, of zs- 
thetics, and the others,—which a complete and rational life 
requires. For the satisfactions of a rational being cannot 
remain isolated from each other and the function of reason is 
more than logical synthesis. It must issue in a “concrete 
totality of mind” wherein every interest and ideal finds its 
due place. 

It is clear that we find for the first time in this article on “‘The 
Standpoint of Experience’ the chief elements of Creighton’s 
later philosophy. It is the first statement of his view that 
thought constitutes a concrete universal, and this is the central 
idea in all that he wrote and, as he believed, the highest stage of 
synthetic construction that philosophy has yet reached. All 
explanation is interpretation,—the statement from a given point 
of view of the total systematic unity of experience. But different 
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points of view are variously selective; they represent the whole 
in terms of selected qualities or relations, neglecting whatever 
may not be stated in the terms selected. Whatever aspect may 
be chosen is still an aspect of the real, and though the degree of 
abstractness may be greater or less, the purpose and justification 
of the abstraction is always to contribute finally to grasping 
the nature of the whole. It is, however, the unique function of 
philosophy to represent the structure of the whole itself, to 
make good the abstractions of the special sciences, and thus to 
see the real in terms not of abstract generalities but of concrete 
individualities. The generalizing function of thought, which 
reaches its most complete development in the natural sciences, 
is therefore in the end only a means to the constituting of concrete 
individuals. The categories used by the natural sciences, how- 
ever, because they aim at generality, cannot satisfy this final 
demand of intelligence for the concrete and individual. At 
its highest stretch reason must use categories or forms of relation 
which enable it to conceive the world as a system of inclusive 
wholes of which the parts are moments or stages. This in tum 
indicates the direction in which Creighton’s philosophical interest 
was destined to grow. The natural affinity of philosophy is less 
for the sciences of nature than for those which deal with human 
relations and the history of human culture. It is clear that 
only in the humanities could he find that ‘‘concrete totality of 
mind” which he regarded as the highest product of thought. 


IV. 


If it is true that in 1902 Creighton believed a more substantial 
agreement among students of philosophy to be in sight; the 
event did not bear out his expectation. On the contrary, the 
long debate on Pragmatism which was then just getting under 
way had the effect, for the time being at least, of putting agree 
ment farther away than before. It doesnot appear that Creighton 
had been much impressed by the earlier productions of the new 
movement; because of the unsystematic quality of James's 
essays they seemed to him to fall short of expressing a sell- 
sustained philosophical point of view. The publication of the 
Studies in Logical Theory in 1903, however, gave the matter 4 
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different aspect, and he turned to a careful analysis of the work of 
what might fairly be called a new school. His writings for the 
next few years all deal with some part of the discussions which 
then mainly occupied the meetings of the Philosophical Associ- 
ation. At no time, however, was Creighton interested in 
controversy or in criticism for its own sake. It was a part of 
the strength, and also perhaps a part of the weakness, of his 
thought that he could discuss a question only as an element of 
a total, systematic conception of philosophy. He believed, for 
example, that there could be no theory of a test of truth except 
as part of a general theory of experience. And if this had the 
not wholly fortunate effect of making every article treat of the 
whole nature of philosophy, it also expressed a sound conviction 
that criticism is barren unless it has a constructive purpose 
and outcome. 

Looking at Pragmatism purely from a critical standpoint, 
Creighton felt its chief defect to be a lack of clearness in its main 
contention, viz., in the conception of the practical. This it 
had put forward as a new criterion for distinguishing the true 
from the false. It had in effect offered life as an ultimate 
logical category in place of rationality, alleging the indefiniteness 
of the latter. But in the event it proved quite impossible to 
attach any definite meaning to the practical. Under the stress 
of criticism the so-called practical criterion broadened out into 


‘the truism that the test of thought is more thought, and this of 


course Creighton had no inclination to dispute. The value of 
Pragmatism, he believed, lay in its protest against abstractness, 
that is, in its insistence upon the intimate relation between 
thought and actual human experiences, and its efficacy as a 
force in human life, but he believed that it had wholly failed to 
make good its claim to a place as an independent philosophical 
point of view."' While there is no sufficient reason for disputing 
this general conclusion, it is questionable whether Creighton’s 
criticism quite did justice to the contribution that Pragmatism 
made to an analysis of the thought process. In particular it 
emphasized the importance of the problem and the guiding 


"“The Nature and Criterion of Truth,’ PHitosopHicaL Review, Vol. XVII, 
1908, p. 592. 
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influence which the nature of the problem exercises throughout 
the process of its solution, and this was a really important 
addition to the understanding of intellectual operations. 

In the main, however, Creighton emphasized not the failures or 
defects of Pragmatism, but certain differences of logical theory 
which distinguished his own views from those put forward by 
representatives of the new movement. The most radical of 
these differences concerned Professor Dewey’s conception of 
thought as a series of leaps or jets, called forth by successive 
tensions in habitual conduct and subsiding with the removal of 
the difficulties which had evoked them. This view Creighton 
regarded as at best a one-sided account of the function of thought, 
because it did less than justice to the fact that thought not only 
looses a tension, or removes a felt difficulty, but modifies more 
or less the internal structure of experience even in its immediate 
or perceptual character. Past judgments are stored or funded 
in experience when it has once been mediated by thought. In 
any experience, therefore, there is always a groundwork of logical 
relations, even though it may be for the moment latent, and 
out of these relations new thought emerges. Indeed, thought 
does emerge only because even ‘immediate’ experience has a 
logical structure; there is no such thing as a pure or alogical 
experience. It is not every felt difficulty that evokes thought, 
but only logical incompleteness or contradiction in an experience 
where completeness and consistency are implicit. Thought 
therefore is actually constitutive of experience at all times, as 
well as a function for the removal of inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness as these appear. There can be no distinction between 
that which will work and that which will not work, except ina 
rationally coérdinated system. This, it will be seen, is an 
elaboration of the theory of judgment at which Creighton had 
arrived earlier. Judgment has two functions. It not only 
extends logical relationships; it also sustains the organization 
which already exists and which in origin is the creature of 
previous acts of construction. Judgment can extend the logical 
order only because it is of one piece with the logical order already 
achieved. All consciousness is of the nature of a continuous 
judgment which embodies and sustains the whole previous 
effort of the race in defining for itself an objective system of fact. 
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This theory of judgment lay at the foundation of what Creighton 
had called, in his earlier article on the ‘“‘Standpoint of Experi- 
ence,” the internal point of view of philosophy. It was the 
ground for his bviief that thought is more than one mental 
function among others, that it overlaps and includes both feeling 
and will. As we shall see, he returned to this conception and 
developed it at a later period in his life. So far as Pragmatism 
was concerned, it appeared to him to draw a line between reason 
and habit, and to suggest a line between practical and other 
values, which was in no way justified by the facts. As thought 
is supposed to come in distinct jets or waves to overcome par- 
ticular difficulties, so the immediate values which thought serves 
are broken up into particular and momentary needs, which rise, 
are satisfied, and disappear. In other words, the situations 
which thought is supposed to serve, Creighton believed, are 
envisaged by the Pragmatist, actually if not in intent, as em- 
bodying particular organic wants and their satisfaction. But for 
Creighton reason operates to build up a complete life, involving 
a synthesis and harmony of values and ideals quite as much as a 
consistent body of knowledge, and in a self-conscious experience 
there is no more a string of detached purposes than there is a 
series of detached problems for knowledge. It was this breaking 
up of experience into fragmentary needs and purposes which 
Creighton believed was responsible for the standing charge of 
subjectivism brought against Pragmatism by its critics. Thought 
was pictured actually as a function of the individual, and the 
physical environment was conceived as instrumental to indi- 
vidual needs. Logically there was no reason why even other 
persons might not be conceived as mere instrumentalities, 
though Creighton never supposed that this was what the Prag- 
matist intended.” 

The principle of wholeness recognized in his own theory of 
judgment involved for Creighton an acceptance of the objectivity 
both of things and persons, in independence of subjective purposes 
and as a standard of reference for the latter. As we shall see, 
he developed this thought more fully in his later writings, but 


“Purpose as a Logical Category,”’ PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XIII, 1904, 
Pp. 284; “Experience and Thought,” Jbid., Vol. XV, 1906, p. 482. 
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from the start he accepted the reality of an objective order of 
nature, and of a self-supporting moral and social order, as 
underived elements of a rational experience. To Creighton it 
appeared that the Pragmatist was in the position of taking 
objectivity in experience for granted, while at the same time he 
neglected the logical principle in terms of which objectivity must 
be construed. , 

For a similar reason Creighton found the Pragmatic account 
of development and purpose inadequate. With reference to the 
philosophical importance of these categories he was entirely in 
agreement. There is, however, nothing obvious about the 
method of their application or the manner in which they are to 
be understood. For Pragmatism purpose meant the satisfaction 
of a felt need, and genesis or development, as applied to thought, 
referred to its appearance in a particular situation as an agency 
for readjusting habit. Creighton, on the other hand, following 
the line already laid down in his theory of judgment, was con- 
vinced that both genesis and purpose must be understood in 
terms of the evolution of a rational system. Development is 
the process by which a consistent and objective experience is 
built up and maintained; the process is a development only 
because it is one organization or system which goes through 
progressive specifications and determinations. Consistency as 
applying to such a system cannot be merely formal; that is, it 
cannot mean merely the intellectual elaboration and explication 
of ideas. There is no form or stage of judgment which lacks 
objective reference. Development in logic must therefore be 
interpreted as a series of forms or stages progressively assumed 
by the function of internal synthesis and interpretation. And 
these stages must be regarded as expressions of a single under- 
lying activity—reason or thought—which rises by them to.a 
firmer grasp upon the total systematic structure of reality. Now 
it is quite true, according to Creighton’s view, that such a 
complete system must be construed teleologically. What is 
needed, however, is not the teleology of felt need but the teleology 
of part and whole. In the end reality must be grasped as a 
system of individuals which are individual only by reason of 
their unique standing as part of a total individuality. The 
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recognition of such a goal for knowledge Creighton believed to 
be the solution of the Pragmatists’ desire for concreteness. 
Concreteness lies not backward in the fragmentary perception 
or in immediate feeling, but forward in an immediacy that has 
fully absorbed all the construction and elaboration of thought. 
Creighton’s theory of judgment remained in substantial agree- 
ment with the principles of Bosanquet’s Logic from which it 
started. 

It was clear that such a view of development depended upon 
the legitimacy of using the conception of the implicit or potential, 
and Creighton now turned from Pragmatism to consider this 
question more at length in a criticism ® of Professor Baldwin's 
Thought and Things (Vol. I, 1906). Professor Baldwin had 
rejected instrumentalism as not giving an adequate account of 
the continuity of mental development, but he had also attacked 
what he called the fallacy of the potential, that is, “treating 
something as implicitly present when it is not actual.” At the 
same time he had insisted that development is an epigenesis, 
anon-reversible series, in which genuinely new stages or elements 
make their appearance. In criticism Creighton argues that 
these three conceptions cannot be successfully combined. Con- 
tinuity can be combined with epigenesis only if the notion of 
the implicit be retained. More definitely, what is implied is a 
radical change from a causal point of view to that of a self- 
developing whole in which the separate modes or stages are 
regarded as the movement of an ideal unity. The implicit is in 
this sense a legitimate and indeed a necessary logical category 
to explain how different stages can belong to the same system. 
The whole is functionally effective throughout the system, even 
from the beginning when it can be found perhaps only as implicit; 
the beginning of the process must be understood in the light of 
its perfected development. The means and the end are mutually 
explanatory. Such a conception makes clear the réle that 
must be assigned in theory of knowledge to what Kant called 
the transcendental unity of apperception. It is a concrete 
totality of experience, a harmony both of knowledge and values, 


"“The Notion of the Implicit in Logic,”” PartosopHicat Review, Vol. XIX, 
1910, p. 53. The article was written in 1908. 
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which forms as an ideal the effective stimulus to its own realj- 
zation through the process of judgment. Any specific category 
or any specific type of judgment is mind functioning at a given 
level. It is not only potentiality; it is also the movement 
toward actuality. 

V. 

The appearance of the New Realism found Creighton’s theory 
of knowledge fully formed and led to no changes in it. It 
caused him, however, to restate certain phases of his philosophy 
more explicitly than he had ever done before. It was his belief 
from the start that the great historic systems of the post-Kantian 
period, particularly that of Hegel in the English Neo-Hegelian 
interpretation of it, had really transcended the issues raised by 
Realism; had transcended, that is, both Realism itself and at 
least the interpretation of Idealism which the Realists mainly 
criticised. What Creighton wrote upon the subject of the New 
Realism, therefore, was directed in part toward showing its 
neglect of certain steps in the historical development of phi- 
losophy, but mainly toward a restatement of philosophical 
principles at a higher level than that on which the controversy 
between Realism and Idealism was taking place. 

The fundamental difference which Creighton found between 
his own theory of knowledge and that of the Realists lay in the 
supposition by the latter that truth or logical value may be 
regarded as a quality of single propositions, rather than as 
belonging to logical systems and ultimately to the whole structure 
of experience. As we have seen, it was a principle of the theory 
of judgment which he had first derived from Bosanquet, and 
later developed on his own account, that “truth is the whole.” 
The opposite experiment,—that of looking for truth as a special 
quality of distinctness and clearness attaching to certain ideas, 
or as an unique quality of self-evidence discoverable by exami- 
nation in certain propositions,—he believed to have been fully 
tried by pre-Kantian Rationalism, and he was convinced that 
it had shown in operation certain defects which made it definitely 
impossible as a logical theory. The final test of its impossibility, 
Creighton believed, was to be found in the ambiguities and 
uncertainties of Kant’s a priori. The greatest value of Kant’s 
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philosophy lay in the fact that he had shown, even against his 
will and intention, that it is impossible to isolate a body of 
principles and give them a peculiar sacrosanct kind of logical 
certainty.“ Starting with the hypothesis that the categories 
form a body of propositions universal and necessary per se and 
in their own right, Kant had ended by showing that the logical 
value of the categories is in truth wholly factual, that it depends 
upon the actual use which the categories serve as the means for 
making experience intelligible. What Kant really proves, there- 
fore, is that no proposition is true or necessary in itself but that 
all necessity is hypothetical. There is no a priori except in 
the literal sense of the words: A prior condition being supposed, 
a consequent follows inferentially. And though Kant had 
failed to show the dependence of the categories on one another 
as diverse means for accomplishing a single purpose, this was 
clearly implied in his transcendental unity of apperception, 
and the next step to be taken by a theory of knowledge was 
thereby made plain. The categories, or types of judgment, 
must be exhibited as progressive stages in the development of 
a single objective system of experience. 

It is clear, therefore, that there can be logically no compromise 
between Creighton’s theory of knowledge and any theory of un- 
related or externally related reals. His view definitely cuts off 
the possibility of regarding experience as made up of contents 
existentially given and it makes no important difference whether 
such given contents are supposed to be mental states guaranteed 
by our immediate awareness, or physical reals from which 
consciousness is imagined to arise, or some third kind of neutral 
entities. Both the primacy of the psychical and the primacy of 
the physical had been tried in the history of philosophy, and 
both, in Creighton’s belief, had failed beyond the possibility 
of redemption. It will be seen that Creighton was here upon 
ground which his thought had traversed, perhaps with less 
generality but certainly to the same general effect, some twenty 
years before. At no time during that period would he have rested 
his Idealism upon the primacy of the psychical in experience; 


““*The Copernican Revolution in Philosophy,’’ PHrLosopuicaL Review, Vol. 
XXII, 1913, p. 133. 
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this point he regarded as fully covered by the recognition in 
his theory of judgment that objective reference is universal 
and underived. There is, indeed, an apparent opposition be- 
tween subjective idealism, which assumes the primacy of the 
mental, and materialism, which assumes the primacy of the 
physical, but in fact they follow parallel courses. The similarities 
are much more important than the opposition.“ Both are 
refuted by the fact that they end by admitting what they set out 
to deny. The concrete subject-object point of view has proved 
itself in trial to be the only one possible for philosophy, not in 
the sense that the two are numerically identical—Creighton had 
no leaning toward the mysticism in which such an identification 
of subject and object ends—but in the sense that reality must 
be assumed to have meaning, for on no other supposition is it 
possible to explain how the real should be intelligible. That 
there is a real, and that it can be known, are not objects of proof; 
so much must be assumed before there is anything for philosophy 
to do. 

Philosophy, therefore, may be taken indifferently as a criticism 
of categories or as a determination of the real. The problem of 
knowledge is always to determine the nature of reality and there 
is nothing obvious about the use of any particular category for 
that purpose. It is altogether a question of finding the categories 
which most completely and adequately express the nature of 
concrete individuality. The natural sciences are, indeed, a 
determination of the real from certain points of view and at 
certain levels, but there is no a priori necessity attaching to the 
categories used by them, and, in fact, these categories are of such 
a nature that concrete wholeness or individuality cannot be 
grasped by means of them. To conceive a rational evolving 
whole requires a new set of categories, in Hegel’s terminology 
the categories of Reason as distinguished from Understanding, 
and their validity is shown by precisely the same principles as 
those which justify the categories of natural science. That is, 
they do in fact serve the purpose of making reality transparent to 
intelligence. It makes no difference whether we say that the 


1% “*The Determination of the Real,’’ PHrLosopHIcaL REVIEW, Vol. XXI, 1912, 
Pp. 303. 
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real progressively reveals itself to a method of inquiry pursued 
by intelligence, or that this method penetrates the real world 
and expresses its constitution in a new principle of organization. 
The essence of Idealism lies in its conception of a system of 
categories which in the end cannot fall short of the most complete 
possible expression of the constitution of reality as a perfect 
individuality. This is the conception of a concrete universal, 
which Creighton regarded as the most profound and valuable 
contribution made to philosophy since Kant. 


VI. 

There was another phase of Creighton’s thought, not fully 
revealed by his attitude either toward Pragmatism or Realism, 
but developing side by side with his criticism of these two move- 
ments, and with respect to which he stood alone in American 
philosophy. This was his view of the importance of history 
and historical method as objects of philosophical investigation. 
From the beginning, as we have said, he had regarded the history 
of philosophy as the only fruitful point of departure for philo- 
sophical construction. Moreover, his interests had always 
leaned toward history and the humanistic subjects, rather than 
toward the natural sciences. It was not unnatural, therefore, 
that this interest should have ripened into a deeper interest in 
the whole question of historical method. All the social and 
humanistic sciences were remodeled in the course of the nine- 
teenth century by the use of this method, but as yet it had failed 
to receive at the hands of logicians even a modicum of the 
attention that had been expended upon the analysis and de- 
scription of the methods used by the natural sciences. This 
interest was strengthened in Creighton by the appearance in 
Germany of the Windelband-Rickert School," and while he 
was not profoundly influenced by the theory of knowledge upon 
which Rickert based his view of the logical construction of 
historical concepts, the literature which rapidly grew up in the 
course of the discussion occasioned by his book served to focus 
Creighton’s attention on a question which was profoundly im- 


*H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschafilichen Begriffsbildung, 1st ed., 
1902. 
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portant for his own thought. He projected a work upon the 
historical method which he was first forced to lay aside by the 
press of administrative and other duties and which he was 
finally unable to take up again because of enfeebled health. 
The writings of Creighton’s later years include several which 
have an evident bearing upon questions raised by a logic of the 
social and historical sciences, though he never put the various 
articles into any relation to one another. In the first place he 
returns to the question from which he had started out some 
twenty years before, the nature and method of psychology.” 
As we have seen, he had never had any strong convictions in 
favor of an analytic psychology on the model of the natural 
sciences, but he was willing to see the experiment tried. After 
some twenty years of trial he was convinced that so far as 
psychology is concerned the experiment has been of very doubtful 
success. Going to the root of the matter, he raises the question 
whether the whole introspective analysis by which mind has been 
construed as a stream of contents or existential elements is not 
artifact. May it not be necessary, he inquires, to go farther 
even than Bergson has gone? Bergson has denied that the 
mind is quantitative or mechanical; but may it not be necessary 
to deny even that it is existential at all? All direct experience 
is meaning, purpose, value, appreciation. If this view be taken, 
the existential conception of mind,—assuming such a conception 
to be needed,—belongs simply to physiology. The attempt of 
structural psychology to transform value and meaning into 
content for descriptive purposes would therefore be superfluous. 
It follows that psychology, as a subject distinct from physi- 
ology, must use an entirely different set of categories from those 
used by the natural sciences. It must aim at introducing a 
different type of intelligibility into its subject-matter, the model 
for which Creighton believed was to be found in history and the 
allied social sciences. Its aim would be a sympathetic insight 
into living, individual mind, into concrete purposes and ends, 
such as is required in all dealings with one’s fellows and such as 
alone makes history intelligible. The universals of such ex- 
planation are concrete rather than abstract; that is, they permit 


17“ The Standpoint of Psychology,’ PHiLosopHicaL Review, Vol. XXIII, 1914, 
p. 159. The article was written in 1912. 
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a retention of individ. 1! differences while synthetizing such 
differences as complementary moments in a purposive system. 
The attempt to write psychology from this point of view would 
certainly require the retention of the self as a fundamental 
category.'® Creighton by no means underestimated the difficulty 
of a psychology upon these lines, experiment being perhaps im- 
possible, but he believed that a comparative method and a 
study of mind through its products would so widen the field 
as partly, at least, to offset the difficulties. The effect of 
Creighton’s view would of course be to realign psychology with 
the historical sciences and philosophy. In his opinion psy- 
chology had lost at least as much as it had gained by its alliance 
with the natural sciences. Moreover—and this sort of con- 
sideration always had weight in determining Creighton’s judg- 
ment—a reversion to the older conception of psychology would 
serve to put it again in line with the great historical systems of 
psychology which, as Creighton said, had mainly been written 
from the point of view of the concrete universal. 

It is in accord with his conception of psychology as an under- 
standing of the individual mind or self in its concrete social 
relations that he should have refused to contemplate any radical 
separation of mental powers. He always distrusted the tendency 
to picture an unusual personality as an extraordinary hypertrophy 
of a single mental trait, such as intelligence or feeling. Extra- 
ordinary power in one direction he believed to be balanced by 
extraordinary power in all directions, so that the total personality 
showed a more or less symmetrical development. Thus he was 
convinced that the ordinary notion of feeling as merely an 
obstructive force in intellectual operations was a superficial 
view of the relation between these mental functions.’® In- 
telligence without the appreciation of value, and therefore feeling, 
cannot be conceived as a perfect instrument of truth; on the 
contrary a lack of feeling paralyses understanding. Even a 
great power of abstract reasoning, if coupled with emotional 
obtuseness, often leads to wholly untrustworthy results. Reason 
is not merely one part or element of mind but rather the whole 

“Miss Calkins’s Case of Self against Soul,” Psychological Review, Vol. XXV, 


1918, p. 164. 
“Reason and Feeling,” PHrLosopuHicaL Review, Vol. XXX, 1921, p. 465. 
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mind. Its development progressively modifies feeling and its 
goal is reached in an harmonious personality in which feeling 
and intellect are mutually supporting. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Creighton’s 
view of history made it mainly psychological or biographical ip 
its purpose. On the contrary, he exaggerated the unimportance 
of the personal or private life of historical individuals. He 
disbelieved wholly in the ‘great-man view’ of history.2° The 
dominant thinker merely gives expression to ideas which are a 
common possession, and originality is the ability to grasp asa 
whole, and bring to expression, what is already moving in the 
minds of many. For Creighton the central interest in history 
was in the development of ideas; the personal idiosyncracies or 
private biases of thinkers counted for little or nothing except 
as they contributed in some way to their insight and penetration 
into realities. The basis of this view was his profound belief 
that thinking is quite literally a social activity of which the 
individual is at most only the organ. Every step in an act of 
thinking,—the perception of a problem, the ideational con- 
struction necessary for its solution, and the process of verification, 
—is carried on not only coéperatively but is strictly speaking a 
relation of minds. The problem is set by what others have 
thought; the solution is always reached through suggestions 
derived from others; and the verification requires criticism and 
checking in the light of the experience of others. Discussion 
is not only a means; it is the very tissue of the thinking process. 
As a result of the free interplay of mind with mind, men meet 
upon the plane of rational and therefore objective principle. 
Individual fancy is merged in der Gang der Sache selbst. 


VII. 

Thought upon these problems connected with the historical 
method, working out from the foundation already laid in his 
criticism of Realism in the articles of 1912-1913, brought 
Creighton to the clearest and most perfect statement of his 
Idealism that he ever achieved. This is to be found in his 


%“*The Social Nature of Thinking,’ PurosopnicaL Review, Vol. XXVII, 
1918, p. 274. The article was written in 1916. 
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article entitled, ‘Two Types of Idealism.” ** Here he states 
again his thorough-going rejection of the primacy of the psychical 
and repeats his assertion that a so-called idealism resting on this 
presumption, like Berkeley's, is in fact as mechanical as ma- 
terialism. The line which he proposes to draw is between a 
philosophy of existences, whether mental or physical, and a 
philosophy of values or one which operates throughout on the 
assumption that reality has meaning. He also makes clear, 
both in this article and in a later discussion of it with Professor 
Urban,” the principle upon which he wishes his philosophy to 
stand or fall. It is, that this conception of values as superior 
to existence for purposes of philosophical explanation shall be 
taken as identical with what he was otherwise accustomed to 
call the point of view of the concrete universal. Value consists 
in the relation of concrete individuals as complementary parts of a 
purposive system. The issues he conceived to lie between an 
impossible attempt to show how reality is made from abstract 
entities, and the appreciation of it as a concrete totality of life 
and experience, and on this point compromise seemed to him to 
be impossible. For the name ‘Idealism’ he cared nothing, and 
if it must inevitably connote the mental, he was willing to 


‘abandon it; indeed, in his later articles he used the term ‘specu- 


lative philosophy’ in place of it. But to abandon the categories 
of existence meant for him the retention of the speculative 
categories of concrete individuality as alone adequate to a 
philosophical determination of the real. He had urged the same 
point at an earlier date against Professor Sheldon’s view that 
system and independence are distinct axioms.** Consistency, as 
Creighton repeatedly insisted, is not formal; it implies com- 
pleteness as much as it implies system. If it is true that the 
whole requires the part, it is equally true that the part requires 
the whole. Only the individual is real, and the individual is 
neither the abstract particular nor the abstract universal; it is 
a totality upon which the work of abstraction has been fully 

" PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXVI, 1917, p. 514. 

=“ Beyond Realism and Idealism vs. Two Types of Idealism,”” PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, Vol. XXVII, 1918, p. 63. 

"“Consistency and Ultimate Dualism,” Purosopnica. Review, Vol. XXI, 


1912, Pp. 344. 
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done, and in which abstraction has returned to enrich and 
clarify the nature of the individual by manifesting its relations 
to other individuals. 

For this conception of a concrete experience developing in the 
direction of more complete individuation, it is necessary to 
assume three codrdinates: nature, the self, and social relations 
with other selves. None of these can be resolved into any of 
the others; they represent minimal assumptions without which 
rationality is not possible. A humanly indifferent world of 
nature must be taken very much as common sense shows it; it can 
be reduced neither to mind or psychic activities nor to the de 
humanized material substance of physical science. Such an 
objective, dependable world is necessary alike to intelligence and 
purpose ; the conception of it has been won by centuries of thought 
and can be maintained only by constant vigilance. At the 
same time the relation to other minds is equally necessary. 
As we have seen, every step in the process of thought was for 
Creighton social. Finally, it is only in relation to nature and 
other selves that there can be said to be a self-conscious in- 
telligence at all. These three constituents enter as codrdinate 
values into any systematic experience. Experience is at oncea 
revelation of reality, a comprehension of the minds of our 
fellows, and a coming to consciousness by mind of the nature of 
its own intelligence. 

Creighton’s latest writings are a statement of certain corollaries 
from the conception of the concrete universal as the type of 
philosophical explanation; in them the affinity of his thought for 
history and the social sciences becomes clearer than ever before, 
and the inadequacy of the scientific ideal of intelligibility is 
correspondingly stressed. In them, indeed, he takes a pragmatic 
view of the natural sciences which is scarcely consistent with 
the view expressed frequently in his earlier writings that the 
categories used by science are constitutive as well as methodo- 
logical. In contrast with philosophy, which stresses the differ- 
ences necessary to a world or system of individuals, science 
stresses only identities. Its logic is derived from the manipu- 
lation of bodies in space, and its whole purpose is to reach 4 
summary form of representing facts to afford convenient and 
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economical means for dealing with them practically. Only 
through the medium of such an apparatus of abstraction is 
rigorous demonstration possible, and the conclusiveness of the 
demonstration is in general proportional to the degree of the 
abstraction. Creighton’s emphasis here is certainly very 
different from that to be found in his earlier writing in criticism 
of agnostic positivism. It is not probable, however, that there 
was any intentional change in his point of view, since such a 
change would have required a reconstruction of his theory of 
judgment. This, as we have seen, was the center about which 
his philosophy turned, and there is nothing in his writings to 
suggest that he ever contemplated a reconstruction of it. The 
explanation, probably, is merely that, in relation to Realism, 
he somewhat overstressed his characteristic belief in the in- 
adequacy of the scientific categories for philosophical purposes. 
Certainly he never abandoned the view that science and phi- 
losophy ought to be mutually supporting, even though the 
answers of the one are irrelevant to the questions of the other. 
At all events Creighton’s purpose is clear. He wished to 
place in the clearest light his view that the type of intelligibility 
aimed at by philosophy is widely different from that sought in 
the natural sciences. The latter aim at a statement of reality 
in terms of elements and their relations, which are really rules 
of construction. Philosophy, on the other hand, has no practical 
purpose at all; its attitude is one of acceptance not only of the 
world at large but also of the world order as conceived by our 
own time and civilization.** It is not so much a special subject 
for study as a level of experience, the most complete and satis- 
factory experience. And its chief importance lies in the world 
of the social and historical life. If only nature were involved, 
poetry rather than philosophy might form a sufficient supplement 
to science. But to give up philosophy in the other sphere is to 
abandon all critical and coherent knowledge. ‘‘What we seek 
under the name of philosophy is an understanding based on 
reflective criticism and observation, of the individuals and types 
of individuals that make up the world we live in.” It is “the 


*“The Form of Philosophical Intelligibility,"" Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIX, 
1922, p. 253. 
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most fully integrated effort of man to establish relations with 
his world and thus to attain to the familiarity and confidence 
that come from understanding.’’** The true analogue for such 
an understanding is to be found in one’s insight into a smal] 
community intimately known. It is logical,—for to the end 
Creighton was repelled by the idea of philosophical mysticism,— 
it holds in solution countless observations and analyses, it has a 
richness of concrete detail which has been harmonized and 
blended into the form of immediate familiarity. Such knowledge 
is objective, for it is the work of intelligence, but it has its own 
form of objectivity, which is vouched for by its power to maintain 
itself as a subject of perennial human interest and as a source, 
in the great historic systems of philosophy, of a deeper compre- 
hension and vitality of experience.** In the end the real world 
is a world of significant individual wholes, and the truly examined 
life is that of spirit which knows itself as spirit through a compre- 
hension of the historical order of experience. 

From this final statement which Creighton gave of the purpose 
and method of philosophy it is possible to see in a general way 
whither his further thought would almost inevitably have led 
him. Beyond the doctrine of method which formed his theory 
of knowledge, his philosophy must have developed into a phi- 
losophy of history. The real world, as he conceived it, isa 
system of significant individualities which reveal themselves 
progressively as experience passes to higher and higher stages 
of systematic development. The life of the spirit consists 
essentially in an orientation to these individualities by the 
sympathetic comprehension and appreciation of them in their 
historical order. The entire life of the race and the whole 
significance of its thought is summed up as progress in the 
apprehension of such concrete individualities, and philosophy isat 
once the agency through which this apprehension takes place 
and the means by which the individual mind achieves a knowledge 
of itself through familiarity with the world of which it is a part. 
It is clear, therefore, that the highest achievement of philosophy 

% Ibid., p. 258. 


*The Form of Philosophical Objectivity,” Pumosopnica, Review, Vol. 
XXXII, 1923, p. 247. 
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must lie in a comprehension of the process of development by 
which significant individualities emerge. Had Creighton lived 
it is safe to say that his attack upon this problem would have 
formed the substance of the book which he planned to write 
upon the historical method. Failing health and his untimely 
death unfortunately prevented the execution of his plan and 
in consequence we cannot say in terms of what significant 
individuals he would have sought to comprehend the historical 
order. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 
On1o STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AND OTHERS.! 


T is taken for granted, I think, that the annual address of the 
President of this Association shall be a Confession of Faith, 

On this occasion, however, it would seem that you must listen toa 
confession of another sort—a confession of sin, of apostasy, of 
faithlessness. And the situation, unimportant though it be, is not 
lacking in dramatic quality. I too, like you, with some of you, 
was taught and trained within the precincts of the temple. | 
learned the early lessons of the cult; I took the vows. And then 
enticement came; and then came sin, and broken vows. And of 
I went into the world, the unholy world outside, thrusting the 
temple and its lessons out of mind. And now when I have had 
my fling at worldliness, I chance to pass this way again. And you 
have heaped the coals of fire upon my head. Not only do you 
open wide the door, not only do you give me place beside you 
in the circle round the fire, but you have put me in the speaker's 
seat where all may hear my words if I can think of words to speak. 

What shall I say in my shamefacedness? First I must stammer 
words of gratitude for kindliness. In spite of all my wandering 
you make me feel at home again. That attitude, that deed of 
friendliness, I never shall forget. 

And now, my friends, what next? Shall I confess my sins? 
Shall I pour forth the agony of my regret, make lamentation for 
the error of my youth? Are those the words that you would have 
me speak? I am sure that they are not. You did not put me 
here for penitence. Nor need we give to lamentation and regret 
a night when old friends meet again. What shall we talk about? 
I wonder if you wish to hear of sins, but from another point of 
view. Do you desire to hear the story of the joys of wayward- 
ness, the adventures and excitements of the outside world? You 
had, I know, in days gone by, the selfsame passions and unrest 
that drove me forth. Are they still there? Are you too dream- 
ing of what might have been—for you? 

1 Presidential Address, Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Assoc 


ation, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., Dec. 29, 1924. 
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Perhaps you are. And yet those dreams are told in smaller 
groups than this. And now a memory of something I have 
heard concerning you comes back. Like many another apostate 
| have gone about the world telling the glories of the place from 
which I ran away. I found men in the outside world yearning 
for wisdom. Baffled and driven by their perplexities they long 
for learning which shall show the way of life. And I have said 
to them—and this has been the burden of my speech from day 
to day—‘If you wish wisdom go to the temple; there it is made 
and treasured ; there in the quiet of peace are scholars, untroubled 
and untrammeled; they seek and find the truth; if you need help 
from truth go to the temple and its devotees.’ But I remember 
now that men have sometimes smiled and even scoffed at words 
like these. ‘The temple a place of peace!’, they say, ‘How long 
since you were there? Have you not heard of schisms and 
divisions within your quiet place? Do you not know that many 
of the brotherhood would tear the temple down? They have 
lost faith in quietness and peace. They think of truth as found 
not in retreat and solitude but in the very midst of life itself. 
They speak of walls as evil things, of quiet as false, seclusion as 
selfish and untrue. And so they cry that walls must be torn 
down. They want the way made open, with never a gate to 
pass, for men to seek for knowledge of the world within the 
world itself. They think that scholars should roam the life of 
man, should take its risks, share its confusions, should try to 
make an understanding of things where things are. The temple 
rings today with the voices of those who cry “‘Down with the 
temple; let us go out and live!’’’ 

If this is true, my friends, I think I know the thing to talk 
about. For me and for my sins you have as little taste, as little 
interest, as I have myself. You face as scholars have faced it 
many a time before, the great decision which they must make who 
have in charge the fundamentals of the human spirit. Shall 
learning keep itself apart, or shall it go into the marketplace and 
raise its voice above the yells and shrieks of those who buy and 
sell for profit? And you philosophers, who have kept the 
inmost place, who love the ultimate learning, the quietest, the 
most remote of all, shall you tear down the inner walls, shall you 
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go forth to busy streets and open fields? Facing that question 
you well may ask a wanderer to tell you of streets and fields, 
to tell you what you might do and be and find if you should go 
aroaming. And so my task is set. Philosophy and Life—the 
same old theme must be discussed again. Confessions of sin 
are, after all, quite out of place. I too, like all the rest, must 
make confession of my faith, such as it is. Therefore because 
I must, I venture to talk to you about Philosophy and Human 
Living. What is there for philosophers to do just now? What 
do men need of you? What should you be about? Philosophy 
and Life, here, in America, and now! 


What, in my introduction, has been hinted at and slowly 
approached with many words must now be stated quite flatly 
and briefly. Philosophy, I think, can save the world; without 
philosophy, unless philosophers can do their part, our present 
scheme of human living will go to smash. Wiil you let me tell 
you as bluntly as I can what it seems to me philosophy has to do? 
I shall perforce make my statement, not in the terms of your 
problems, your distinctions, your ‘isms,’ but in the words and 
thoughts of men who need your work but do not understand it. 

The first task which seems to me to fall upon the philosopher 
is that of deciding what things shall be thought about by scholars 
—including themselves. And correspondingly, our most im- 
mediate intellectual, and hence practical, danger is that of 
neglecting important questions because of silly preoccupation 
with matters not worthy of our attention. Let me ask you, 
Upon what principles do our scholars and investigators choose 
the subjects of their inquiries? How do they determine what 
problems should be, and should not be studied? 

I have heard this question answered by a description of the 
experience of the scholar as a kind of infatuation with his problem. 
He loves his truth and therefore follows after it wherever it may 
lead. In his pursuit he has no thought of advantage for himself 
or for his fellows. He yearns for knowledge; he loves it for itself. 
Now this account of the scholar seems to me to place him in the 
ranks of those who spend their time at solitaire, at cross-word 
puzzles, at playing the fiddle for their own amusement. These 
are good occupations, very good indeed when there is nothing 
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better to do. And yet a Nero fiddling for fun the while his 
world comes clattering down about his ears serves as our common 
symbol of what is vain and silly and irrational. 

What should a student study? Is it a matter of mere caprice 
of individuals? I have heard men try to save the quality of this 
suggestion by adding another which seems to me to add to vanity 
fatuity. The scholar, they say, seeks no advantage for himself 
or for other men, but from his work advantage comes, advantage 
for all of us. The man of knowledge, they tell us, thanks God 
if he can see his formula to be useless. And yet from out those 
formule we others get the things we want, the things we need. 
From them we make heat for our houses, speed for our trains, 
cures for our bodies, facts for our minds, excitement for our 
spirits—we fashion the vast machinery of wealth and power and 
skill and ingenuity that makes the modern social world. Our 
scholars love the truth just for itself—and all things else are 
added unto us. Our scholars are so innocently useful! We 
keep them as men keep bees for honey and cows for milk—dear 
happy, guileless, valuable creatures. 

Now the sting of what I have been saying lies in the fact that 
on the theory in question the scholar thinks of himself as freely 
choosing his own pursuit when, as a matter of obvious fact, he 
is bought and paid for by someone else who finds him usable. 
He yearns for truth. But people who need the truth must so 
arrange that he shall yearn for just that truth which gives the 
things they need. There is, I think, no social fact more tanta- 
lising, more distressing, than the scholar’s reputed blindness in 
his adoration of the truth. It makes of him and of his truth a 
tool, an instrument for other men to use. And also, alas, it 
makes of him a laughing stock, an object of kindly amusement 
to his inferiors—I fear my words grow somewhat forceful. Let 
me attempt to state the point more gently. 

We know that on the whole knowledge has consequences; 
and further we know that different fields of knowing yield 
different crops of consequences. Which field shall any given 
scholar cultivate? Shall he ignore the consequences and their 
differences? Or shall he choose because of them, in terms of 
them? Now there are two senses in which of course the scholar 
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must be disinterested. Clearly enough he does not as scholar 
study for his own advantage. Men do seek such advantage; 
they hurry to find a truth before some other man shall find it; 
they like prestige and fame and recognition. And yet these are 
their weaknesses and not their essence. Essentially they seek 
for truth oblivious of relation to themselves. And in a second 
way the scholar is and must be disinterested. He may not 
twist the truth to serve the advantage of himself or of his fellow 
men. He must describe the world just as he sees it, must see it, 
as nearly as he may, just as it is. In both these ways, we say, 
our students must be disinterested. Their work may not be 
selfish, it may not be dishonest. And yet the question which we 
ask is quite outside the field in which these statements lie. What 
shall our scholars study? Shall it be chemistry or physics, the 
roots of verbs or Homer’s genius, the distances of stars or human 
hopes and fears? And the point which I am trying to make is 
this; that somehow or other those choices are made, and being 
made they are decisive in their consequences. What people 
shall be and do and suffer and enjoy depends on what they know. 
And what they know depends on what they try, and do not try, 
to know. How are those choices made—by whom and on what 
principle? 

I presume that to every one who studies his choice of subject 
comes as if it were an individual thing. Some bit of thinking 
seems to fit his taste and skill. And so he looks about to see 
if he may have a chance to doit. May he have time and books, 
place and equipment, and needful share of social income? If so, 
society accepts his work—and off he goes. And that is all he 
needs to think about the matter. But is it all? Why does 
society accept his work? Because it fits the scholar’s taste and 
skill? Because it makes him happy? That is one reason, but 
not the only, not the major one. Somehow or other the social 
judgment is made that what the scholar does in thinking pays 
for itself in terms of consequences. Who makes that judgment? 
Who, in the last resort, puts us to work, sets us our task, de- 
termines what we shall think about? 

Now there are, I think, three sets of influences external to 
the scholar himself, by which the selections of fields of inquiry 
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are determined, by which the creative thinking of the race is 
directed hither or thither in the search for knowledge. First, 
there is the general, vague, undirected, unself-conscious social 
interest—the drift of social favor toward this or that form of 
intellectual inquiry. Second, there is the more definite and self- 
conscious direction given by institutions and persons who, 
formally or informally, have authority in the social group and 
who therefore feel responsibility for planning its activities. 
And third, there is your work—the influence of philosophical 
reflection. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion to analyse with any 
care the first and second sets of influences, nor even to try to 
separate them clearly the one from the other. What I am 
attempting to do is to pit the third influence against the other 
two, to demand of philosophers that they do not allow their 
own proper work to fall into other hands or into no hands at all. 
I am trying to state what seems to me to be the first responsibility 
of the philosopher as he plays his part in our common enterprise 
of living. Let me hasten to the point. 

As to the first two sets of influences there are common among 
us certain vague generalisations which are, I think, accurate 
enough for our present purpose. We know that in a society 
controlled by religious organization questions of theology and 
of derived ethics are thrust into the foreground of the minds of 
scholars while, in the nature of the case, other questions are 
lost from view. We know too that this result follows both 
from drift and from explicit intention. In the same way we 
have observed that in a civilization controlled by one man or 
by a few, in virtue of power which they have seized and kept 
by force, the questions raised by scholars must be, and are, 
made to fit into the general scheme of control which is ever 
fighting for its life. We know that inevitably an industrial 
society will devote much of its intellectual energy to those 
studies which make for the increase of industrial efficiency. It 
is evident that in a society balked and thwarted by its own 
institutions and establishments, much of its intellectual energy 
will fly off into unrelated, unpractical pursuits. And on the 
other hand we have seen that in a nation oppressed by the threat 
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of military agression from its neighbors, the scholar, who cares 
not what ends are served by his labors, will find himself merrily 
at work devising machines and practices for the wholesale and 
safe destruction of the lives of his fellow men. Partly by social 
drift, I say, and partly by the explicit choice of persons in official 
or unofficial authority our scholars are set to work, their tasks 
are assigned, their intellectual labors are determined and directed. 

What in this situation is the task of the philosopher? What 
is his responsibility? It is, I think, quite obvious and terribly 
important. He must do the work which he is trained to do. 
He must see to it that the making of these decisions is not 
allowed to fall to the level of mere social drift; it must be done 
intelligently, with knowledge of the issues involved. And in 
the same way he must see to it that the decision upon these 
issues is not, by his own negligence, thrust into the hands of 
men who, whatever their competence in other fields, are not 
trained as students of intellectual method. It is intolerable 
that the organization of our intellectual activities should be 
determined by blind unintelligence, by caprice and whim; it is 
almost as bad that it should be directed by men who, whatever 
their capacities in other directions, are not trained to understand 
intellectual life and its consequences. If either of these things 
happens, then the philosopher is recreant in his duty. He fails 
to do the work which, through his training for it, belongs to 
him to do. I do not think that any other social failure could be 
so tragic in its consequences. 

And so I come at last to the statement of my first point. 
I come with a challenge to the philosophers—a demand upon 
them. Will you take charge of learning? Wiil you assign to 
scholars their various tasks? This is your work. It is a work 
which no one else can do properly. It is a task upon the doing 
or not-doing of which depends the making or unmaking of our 
social order. It is your work and it must be done. Philosophy, 
may I remind you, is in the first instance the attempt of thinking 
to understand itself, to know what it is doing and what it is 
doing it for. Philosophy is knowledge come to self-direction. 
And you whose task it is to know both life and learning must 
take them both in charge. Philosophers must rule. [If not, 
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the world must go its way in darkness. And just at present 
the way is far too rough for men to travel where they cannot see. 


We have thus far been discussing the question, By whom 
should a given problem be considered. And we have answered, 
By the philosophers. Our next step must be, I think, an attempt 
to define with more exactness just what this matter is with which 
philosophers must deal. 

The problem arises from two observations, (1) that thinking 
has consequences, that knowledge is of value, and (2) that 
different branches of thinking bear different fruits, are productive 
of different values. And from this situation two other obser- 
vations seem to follow, (1) that different thinkings must be 
valued in the measures of their consequences, and (2) that 
different consequences must be measured in terms of one another, 
so that out of them we may make a scheme of values in terms 
of which our different thinkings may be brought to a common 
measurement. If these two tasks can be accomplished—so far 
as they can be accomplished—our intellectual activities can be 
judged and estimated in terms of their values for the common 
life. If this can be done, our thinking can be made an intelligent 
activity. 

This task of the philosopher clearly enough arises from our 
bringing face to face two sets of human activities, first, our 
attempts to know the world, and second our attempts—(shall 
I say ‘our other attempts’) to make that world as good a place 
as possible. And the relationship between these two sets of 
activities is instrumental. The first is the servant of the second. 
Thinking is to be judged in terms of its contribution to the 
creation of human value. Our present question for the philoso- 
pher is then, simply this, What can he do to sharpen the instru- 
ment, to direct its use, to guide it into proper workmanship for 
proper ends? 

Now the doing of this task depends upon two pieces of organi- 
zation—and then a third. First, thinking must be organized 
with respect to its consequences, the total field surveyed and 
brought into order. And second, the values of human living 
in an actual world must be brought into orderly and systematic 
arrangement, must be known in relation to one another. We 
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must survey knowledge as a whole of parts. And likewise the 
field of achievable values must be plotted and regularised. And 
then upon these two pieces of work another must be established, 
These two ordered systems must be fused together into a plan 
of human action in which thinking is known as doing its proper 
part in the human endeavor to use for proper ends the world 
concerning which we think. To put it briefly, the philosopher 
is to make for thinking a coherent program in accordance with 
which it may do its work. Our scholars must know what 
intellectual activity needs most to be done, what kind and what 
degree of value may be expected from this or that kind of investi- 
gation, how different investigations can be made to work to- 
gether for common ends, what fascinating inquiries must at 
busy times be put aside as having little of genuine worth to 
contribute. Our human thinking must know what it is doing. 
Our students must be assured that their thinking counts in a 
world where every count is needed. We must have a plan of 
intellectual procedure. And we must follow it. 


It is only fair to warn you at this point that I have an answer 
to the question which has just been stated—a program or a 
fragment of a program which I propose to hurl at your heads 
before this paper is finished. I intend to demand from philoso- 
phers not only abstract recognition of the need of intelligent 
guidance of thinking but also concrete and specific action in 
the face of a very urgent, very critical enterprise in which we 
human beings are engaged. Before taking this step, however, 
may I add a few scattered remarks about the demand in general 
as thus far stated? 

First, I am not hoping that philosophers will be given external 
authority by which to direct and control the work of other 
scholars. Philosophers must be rulers, but rulers of thinking. 
And the control of thinking is not carried on after the manner 
of the control of external affairs. It may perhaps be necessary 
for philosophers to become preachers because of the lack of 
other men to make known and efiective the results of study. 
But I am sure that there is little need for philosophers to become 
administrators. That work they may well leave to their pupils. 
Philosophers must rule but not, it seems to me, by enactment 
and machinery. 
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Again, I think we may say that philosophers are in no danger 
of finishing at an early date the task which we have set them. 
There is abroad among us just now a great fear of system- 
making. Men say that systems are destructive of process, 
or activity, that they attempt to bring the world to a dead stop. 
Now the proposal which I have made involves not one system 
but two, and then the fusing of these together into a third. But 
I, for one, find no terror in this triple danger. I am sure that 
our philosophers need have no fear of getting their work so 
satisfactorily done that nothing more will need to bedone. They 
will find their task ever present, ever urgent, ever uncompleted. 

And again it must be noted that the task which we have set 
is only one of the tasks of the philosopher or, perhaps better, 
only one phase of his task. We have said that he must study 
thinking with respect to its utility for human values as a whole. 
But he must also study it with respect to its own values, its 
own standards, its own intentions and purposes. He must 
study it as a description of the world, as a body of judgments 
seeking to achieve the truth, he must study it as the human 
attempt to know, to understand its universe. And in this 
phase of philosophical work, validity is the determining value 
just as utility is in the other. But utility and validity are not 
identical notions nor can I see either meaning or utility in 
confusing them. 

And further, it is, I think, clear, that on the whole questions 
as to the usefulness of meanings must wait upon the discoveries 
of what those meanings are. In a certain fundamental sense 
one must know the world in order to know what knowledge of 
it will be useful. But on the other hand utility has a right to 
demand that it shall not be made to wait too long before its 
purposes are served. We cannot defer living in the world until 
we shall have completely satisfied all our intellectual demands for 
understanding it. We must on each occasion act, and for that 
action we need, we must have, such understanding as is then 
available. Our thinking, however distant its view of the goal 
which lies before it, must keep itself at each moment ready to 
meet the practical demands of that moment as well as it then can. 

May I also remind you of the attitude in which people come 
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to philosophers for help? They come to you as to a diagnostician, 
They present a problem asking for cool, dispassionate solution 
of it. But as among various possible solutions, they bring with 
them hopes and fears, preferences and objections. They hope 
that a certain solution on which their hearts are set will prove 
to be the truth. If my boy has broken his leg, I want answers 
to certain questions of fact. How bad is the break; what can 
be done about it; what are the prospects of healing? And | 
want those questions answered in purely factual, accurate, 
cold-blooded terms. But I want also to hear that the injury is 
not serious. I want to be told that it can be cured quickly; 
I want to know that the cure will be complete. I am hoping 
that these statements will be true. And so far as I can see, 
just this same duplicity of attitude appears in connection with 
any real question concerning the world which confronts the 
human mind. We have, I know, sheer intellectual curiosity, 
out of which comes vivid, glorious experience. But as an 
explanation of the motivation of our thinking, intellectual 
curiosity is as adequate as is the pleasant shade of a tree in 
explaining the growth of its leaves. We ask questions about 
the world chiefly because we are concerned about it. Funda- 
mentally men come to you asking not, What kind of a world is it?, 
but rather, May I believe in happiness?; will this world of ours 
thwart and destroy me or can we make out of it something 
significant and good?; tell me for what I may hope—and tell 
me the truth. 

And finally, may I remark that the philosophers of any given 
age and circumstance must be ready to serve the interests of 
that age and circumstance? This does not mean that philoso- 
phers should not deal with remote and ultimate problems. But 
it does mean that all ultimate and remote problems are present 
in each actual situation, in each specific time and place. By 
definition, the universal is seldom absent. And further it means 
that truth, in whatever remote or universal aspect of the world 
it may be found, is of value only on present occasions. It is only 
in the present that values are won or lost. And it is only as 
philosophy illumines that present, guides us in dealing with it, 
that it serves the purpose by which in the last resort it must be 
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justified or condemned. Philosophy must guide our actual 
human living, here and now. 


And so with many explanations, I come at last to our present 
human world and to the task which philosophers have to do 
init. Ina word I think that your most urgent duty is to clarify 
and to direct other thinkers in clarifying that plan for human 
living which we call Democracy. You who have been on occasion 
advisers to the Church, advisers to the king, advisers to the strong 
and powerful few, are now I think, called upon to become advisers 
to the many, the intellectual leaders of a great popular venture 
in the freedom of the human spirit. 

I need hardly say that I am not using the term ‘democracy’ 
here in a merely political sense. Rather I have in mind a scheme 
of life, an experiment in the conduct of human living within which 
our political devices are only one relatively unimportant phase. 
The dictum, ‘‘Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” expresses Democracy in the field of 
politics, and yet it seems to me to get its force from a passion, 
a conviction, which lies far deeper than that dictum, and which 
would ‘remain even if our present political machinery were 
swept away. Now I am far from saying that this deeper some- 
thing is present among us in clear and explicit formulation. 
If that were the case, I should hardly be calling upon the philoso- 
phers to bring it to clarity. But what I am saying is that the 
principle is present and vital and dominating among us and also 
that it is not clear, is not formulated, is not understood. It is 
this paradox, this dilemma, which seems to me to constitute 
the situation with which you are called upon to deal. Shall 
our deepest social impulse be left blindly to turn upon itself 
and break itself to pieces, or will you give it eyes to see its goal, 
to measure its powers, to fix its facts, to chart its course? Here 
is, I think, the present situation as between the world and its 
philosophers. The world is saying, ‘Tell us if you can—tell us 
what you can—as to whether or not this venture of ours can be 
made to go. Or should we try some other line? You have in 
charge the thinking of the race. Set it to work to study us and 
our world. We want to know what we are doing—and you must 


tell us. We think that we are trying Democracy. Are we? 
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Reveal us to ourselves and tell us of our world. What is the 
proper plan of human living in actual human circumstances? 
The world moves on moment by moment and we go with it; 
and going, we must choose, must act. Tell us what we are 
choosing and doing, and what we ought to choose and do and be. 
We want your guidance in the way of life. That is philosophy 
for us.’ 

Now, as already intimated, it would be somewhat harmful 
to the run of my argument if I should give you at this point a 
clear and explicit formulation of the program of Democracy, a 
definite and detailed account of its achievements and failures. 
And yet I have little fear of falling into that difficulty. It isa 
form of self-refutation which I should gladly welcome but do 
not hope for. Let me then hasten to sketch as quickly as | 
can and as vaguely as I must the Democratic venture of our 
modern world. 

Democracy is, I take it, a venture in human freedom. It 
regards the human individual as capable of being free, and 
wishes that he become so. It envisages human society as a 
group of individuals living in such relationships to one another 
that each is free, as we say, to be himself, to realise what there 
is in him of capacity for good human experience. And as to 
working program, Democracy believes that human freedom 
feeds upon itself, grows by its own exercise. It is persuaded, 
for example, that if a man can use his will without hindrance, 
make his own decisions rather than accept them from the wills 
of other men, he will grow into the power and the responsibility 
of self-control and self-direction for the common good. So too 
in the field of thinking. Democracy would treat men as intel- 
ligent in the belief that if this is done, men will become intelligent. 
It believes that men develop the power of thought by using 
that power. It is persuaded that blind acceptance of the 
thinking of other men gives blindness at its outcome. If one 
would learn to think one must be free to think, one must be 
called upon to think. I have said that Democracy believes 
these statements. Perhaps I should say rather that it wishes 
to believe them if it can. Or perhaps better I shall say that 
Democracy is the willingness to make a venture of them, to 
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see whether or not they will work, whether or not we can make 
out of them a scheme of individual and social living which shall 
not defeat itself but which shall realise its own purposes. And 
within this venture, may I say again, there seem to me to be 
gathered up the essential values of our present human experience. 
Into it there runs a great stream of human impulse, the greatest 
single factor in our current moral living, the moral idealism and 
aspiration which, in one form or another, are ever moulding 
and shaping our human acts, our human institutions. 

Now I am trying to say that it is in relation to this venture 
that you should organize the work of thinking. And the intel- 
lectual questions which are relevant to the venture are, I think, 
not hard to find. The persons, too, who should in each case 
answer those questions are easily located. Let me briefly list 
the questions and call on groups of men to answer them. Is this 
the sort of world in which men can be free; if so, what kind and 
what degree of freedom for human beings does it allow? Physics 
and metaphysics should answer that. Is human nature capable 
of freedom; is it a spirit; how is it made; what can it do; how 
does it work; what are its limits? Biologists and psychologists 
must answer that. What are our human arrangements for 
making and keeping men free; what are out institutions; how 
are they formed, how are they changed; how do they serve and 
fail to serve the cause of freedom; how can we make them better? 
Our sciences of human society must answer that. And finally, 
what are the human values because of which the venture must 
be tried, in terms of which we measure success or failure; what 
is our freedom; and what the values because of which we seek it? 
The students of ethics must answer that. And each of these 
must answer his question in view of what the others have to say. 
These are not separate, independent studies. They are together 
the intellectual guiding of a human episode—a single enterprise 
within a single urgent world. How shall they work together in 
common understanding of that venture in that world? Phi- 
losophy, I think, must answer that. 

I have said that in the interest of Democracy certain questions 
must be answered. But are they being answered? I do not 
think that in any effective sense they are. Our makers of 
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learning are very busy in using the easier and less significant 
categories of thought. In terms of time and space, number 
and quantity, cause and effect, they give us knowledge so fast 
that we are overwhelmed by what we get. But in the world 
of ends and values and meanings, the world with which our 
plan of human freedom has to do, they seem to halt and stumble. 
Are they discouraged in those fields? One gets some sense of 
that. One seems to find among the students of freedom a certain 
envy of those who work in easier fields. Is there such envy? 
Is there discouragement? 

I do not mean that we can demand from scholars solutions of 
questions which they have not solved. And yet I think that 
we must face squarely the need of answers and also the con- 
sequences in case that need should not be met. Our Democratic 
venture depends upon the work of scholars. That scheme of 
living has put aside all simple, immediately efficient plans for 
organizing human life; it has taken the most complicated, the 
most daring, the most desperate of all possible forms of human 
relationship. And in my opinion it has dared to do this chiefly 
because of faith in scholars and scholarship. It has believed 
that there is available, if men will only search for it, an under- 
standing of human living in terms of which it may be guided to 
success. It has commissioned scholars to make, to find that 
understanding. And further it has dreamed of human society 
as a great community of minds through which that under- 
standing has run from end to end, binding men together by 
knowledge of each other, by knowledge of the common faith, 
the common circumstance, the common goal, amid the differ- 
ences of individual taste and interest and value. It has dreamed 
of a world of men able to guide itself by its intelligence. What 
chance has such a plan unless our scholars can do their proper 
work? 

If you should seek for ways of measuring your own efficiency 
in the present human situation, I would suggest that you examine 
two other groups of men whose work depends upon your own. 
I refer to preachers and teachers. These two groups, busy in 
church and school, have it as their task to reveal to people, old 
and young, the wisdom which you discover and create. They 
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preach and teach in terms of what you give. But the fact is, 
I think, that these messengers of yours seem to have little to 
carry, little of genuine import in terms of which to preach and 
teach. They seem to me foredoomed to failure because of 
previous failure in you. May I try to explain? And when I 
have finished this explanation my story will be done. 

It is very far from my purpose to belittle the mission of the 
preacher; rather I am thinking of it as high and essential. And 
yet I think one can safely say that in all our social scheme there 
is no group of men at present so sadly bewildered in mind as 
are the leaders of our churches. They seem to know neither 
what they are to do nor how they ought to doit. Gravely, and 
at times with fury, they discuss whether or not they shall accept 
as true the scientific answers to scientific questions. With 
strange equivocations they tell us that all we need to know about 
the meaning and conduct of life can be found within the pages of 
a single book. Banding together in accidental groups, they 
urge group loyalties which make into a fundamental virtue one 
of the greatest of sins—believing doctrines in spite of lack of 
evidence that they are true. And by the same procedure they 
split the church into a lot of separate parts, each finding special 
merit in its own peculiar separation from its fellows. They 
preach presumably a way of life but leave their hearers bewildered 
and confused about the way. And many men refuse to listen 
to their words. And many men within the Church as well as 
those outside are asking, ‘Is the Church Christian?’ And no 
one seems to know just what the question means. Is this the 
best that you can give to guide us concerning things of ultimate 
concern? 

And in the field of teaching we find, in different form, the same 
predicament. Our teachers have not an understanding of the 
human situation on which the instruction of a people might be 
based. An older scheme of studies has broken down, smashed 
by the inroads of barbarian hordes. And these have seized upon 
the school and college with power to thrust the others out but 
with no sense of fundamental relevance on which to build a 
program of their own. And so in school and college one hears 
much rattling of machinery. But why it runs, for what, ac- 
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cording to what plan—concerning that we have no proper 
understanding. 

And so I come to you, philosophers of a Democracy. I speak 
for churches and schools. They have the immediate task of 
guiding a people in a great adventure. You have the task of 
leading, directing the thinking from which must come the 
knowledge, the wisdom on which that guidance shall depend. 
They turn to you asking for understanding. And just at present 
they are losing hope of getting what they ask. Two grievous 
doubts have come upon them. First there is keenly felt a 
biting sense of intellectual dishonesty. When men do hold 
beliefs in words they do not seem to find it possible to carry 
them over into the realm of acts. They do not practice what 
they preach. Such doctrines as we have, seem not to have the 
hardihood to face the facts they should explain. And so we 
get a certain lack of intellectual self-respect, a cynical contempt 
both for ourselves and for our fellow-men. And second, we 
are doubting too whether or not the world can be understood. 
Men talk of general fundamental understanding as of a fetish 
of an earlier day. They do not hope to grasp life in the large. 
They seek for facts, specific facts. Man is not made, they think, 
for knowledge of the universe as such. One wonders if, here 
again, we are simply trying to save our self-respect. We cannot 
at present make an understanding of the world; and so, we say it 
cannot be done at all; in fact we do not really want it. But 
however that may be, these doubts are going deep into the hearts 
of men. They thwart and hinder and depress. They cut beneath 
all that we have dared to hope for. What can you do? What 
will you do? This is the point at which you are responsible. 

I need hardly say again that we are not asking you to tell us as 
true what is not true. Nor do we wish that you would bring 
down from the skies some vision which fits another world. Nor 
do we crave that you should give us something new. Nor do we 
fear the new if that should recommend itself to you. But we 
do ask that you should help us to understand. We need a gospel 
for our churches. We need an understanding for our schools. 
On these our scheme of life depends. Thinking must guide our 
action. Philosophy must guide our thinking. Philosophers 
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must rule—and rule effectively. Democracy, both in its spirit 
and its practice, rests on that. 


Before I close will you let me tell you a story, a sort of allegory, 
which illustrates one way of answering questions, which will not 
do. A few months ago I sailed for Europe. And as we left the 
harbor, I stood and gazed upon the buildings that mark the sky- 
line of New York. At first I got a sense of sheer delight to see 
the buildings and their lines go up. They spoke of human 
ingenuity, of liveliness of wit, of daring, of skill. One’s heart 
leaped high rejoicing in the things that men can do. And then 
there came a deeper admiration. I felt the sense of power within 
the liveliness. Those slender things are massive too. They 
have a grip upon the ground beneath: they rise secure and rugged 
in their strength. And so one gets from them an admiration 
for the men who caused them to be built. Within those structures 
is command, control. They have a certain dominating mastery 
that goes throughout the world. But as we passed along the 
line I found a changing in my mood. My eye was caught by 
inner lines upon the buildings that mark the windows, that mark 
the separate parts. Those inner lines and spaces are narrow and 
mean. They speak of littleness of view, of minds in fixed and 
petty grooves, minds that are busy with many, many things, 
and only with those things. And as I saw that littleness my 
admiration changed to pity, and then tofear. It spoke of human 
business without a generous understanding of what it does. 
And then there came a deeper dread. The outer lines appeared 
to have no meaning in them. They rose and soared but only 
as screens for spaces within. Those smooth, impassive surfaces 
seemed to serve only to give men hiding-places, hundreds of 
little cubby-holes in which to do their secret things, to play their 
little tricks, to reap advantage in hiding from their fellow-men. 
And as we sailed still further down the bay I stood beside the 
rail in blank depression and despair. Under that broken, acci- 
dental line one saw the power of the world, could apprehend the 
net-work of men’s contrivances that runs wherever men and 
things are known to be. And in it all one found no sense of 
guidance. It seems an accidental thing, strength running wild, 
with only cunning as its guide. But suddenly when I had 
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reached the bottom of despair, the problem found solution. A 
tug-boat came across the scene, a tiny, busy creature of the 
monster of my dread. And as it went between, it sent aloft 
a cloud of smoke that swallowed up the view and swept the 
buildings from my sight. And I remember still my glee at its 
impertinence and its success. The monster was done for. And 
so I turned away to cross the sea—and to forget. But some 
weeks later I came back. And when I came again, the smoke 
was gone; the buildings were still there. I had tried a way of 
solving problems which will not do. The world is there—and 
we must deal with it. 


One other word before I stop. I have been asking you to 
save the world by your philosophy. And I recall that some of 
you who feel that impulse strongly are hostile to the temple 
and its quietness. Shall you destroy the temple? Shall you 
go out and live and think like other men? And I who ran away 
would like to save the temple and its quietness. May I then 
say that the question seems to me an academic one—whatever 
that may mean? You cannot be like other men, nor think as 
they are thinking. Being what you are, you never will seem so 
much apart from life as when you thrust yourselves into the 
midst of it. Having what you have in common, you never will 
seem so much together as when you try to separate and mingle 
with other men. The temple too is made, not of external stuff, 
but of the things you do. That temple is built of words and 
thoughts that live in words. And nothing but words can build 
it up; and nothing but words can tear it down. Into its making 
great words of ancient days have gone that mark its lines in 
forms that are imperishable. Know thyself: see life sub specie 
aeternitatis. The masters have built and shaped the temple 
by such words. And in those words you too must live and have 
your being. Philosophy is a thing apart. Whatever is not 
apart is not philosophy. And yet philosophy is thinking about 
an actual world. I bring you from that world a call for help—for 
help which cannot be found outside the temple, for help which 
only you can give. 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJORN. 
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THE MUTABILITY OF ASTHETIC CATEGORIES. 


HE following observations have been suggested by Mr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall’s recent book on The Beautiful.' 
They are therefore chiefly concerned with zsthetic categories, in 
which mutability is doubtless more radical and notorious than in 
the categories used in other speculations; but the thoughtful 
reader will not fail to see that the principle is extensible, especially 
at a time when the categories of physics and psychology, as well 
as those of logic, are so much in flux as at present. 

The Real, Mr. Marshall tells us, may be exhaustively divided 
into the Beautiful, the Valid or Factual, and the Moral Good. 
He points out that in the consecrated phrase ‘the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful’ the term ‘Good’ is ambiguous, since taken 
broadly it would include the Beautiful and the Useful and, I sup- 
pose, even the True, in so far as some true ideas may be useful 
possessions or may be sources of satisfaction in themselves. If 
the Good is to be exclusive of the other two categories and comple- 
mentary to them, it should, according to the author, be limited 
expressly to the Moral Good, that is to principles of conduct, that 
approve themselves to the conscience and are held to be decidedly 
the right principles. The True, in like manner, if it is to be a 
special category, must not be identified with the Real at large, 
but limited to the realm of thought, to such opinions as are found 
to be valid. In respect to the Beautiful, however, Mr. Marshall 
fears no such ambiguity: it ‘seems to have but one meaning.” 
Of course he observes that the word is applied to a great variety 
of objects, and in contradictory ways: yet this by no means 
implies ambiguity in the concept. On the contrary, he might 
have urged that two esthetic judgements could not be contra- 
dictory unless the same category were employed in both. If the 
beauty which one party found in a thing was not at all the same 
beauty which the other party missed in it, the quarrel would be 
merely verbal, the paucity and vagueness of words not being able 
to mark clearly the variety of things and of men’s perceptions. 

New York, Macmillan and Company, 1924.—pp. x, 328. 
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Or if the quarrel is more than verbal, it is political and moral, 
turning on the sort of man and the sort of culture which are de. 
sirable; it is not about the esthetic character of given objects, 
Two men may see exactly the same characteristics in the Venys 
de Medicis, yet one may turn his back on it, while the other's 
mouth waters. It is a moral question what kind of beauty we 
shall love. 

The author himself quotes the opinion that the Greeks never 
thought of the Beautiful apart from the Good. Indeed I think 
the Beautiful for them was not an esthetic category at all, buta 
moral one: it meant, in the most typical instances, the honestum, 
the noble, excellent, admirable, or rightly constituted. Just so 
happiness did not signify a state of feeling but the divine favour 
of an enviable and beautiful fate; so that a man might be happy 
after his death, in as much as he might still be called blessed, 
This ancient category of blessedness gives the key to an esoteric 
notion of heaven which has been fused in the pious mind with the 
exoteric Jewish notion of a resurrection, and which has gained 
upon the latter so much that a bodily resurrection has come to 
seem unnecessary for immortality; yet the esoteric Greek notion 
of blessedness has never been clearly detached or recovered, the 
blessed state being conceived not as a moral dignity achieved once 
for all by living well, but as an endless trance, psychic yet un- 
changing. Of course this conception in turn has been abandoned 
in romantic times for the hope of an agitated immortality; 
whereby the notion of another life has ceased to be a notion of 
blessedness or of heaven—so shifting are all these categories. 
Among the Greeks the idea of happiness was esthetic and that of 
beauty moral; and this not because the Greeks were confused but 
because they were civilized. Nor is the Beautiful unambiguous 
even to modern feeling; as Croce observes, it is a hybrid concept 
which covers the attractive, the simpatico, as well as the ex 
pressive, which to his mind is alone the truly esthetic. But the 
‘esthetic,’ again, is no single or unequivocal category. Mr. 
Marshall sometimes uses it as if it were a synomym for the 
Beautiful: yet in Kant it designated the theory or grammar of 
all sorts of intuition, without any eulogistic implication; taste he 
discussed not under the rubric Aesthetik but under that of Urtheils- 
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kraft. That nevertheless it was in his school that the term ‘zs- 
thetic’ came first to be used in relation to the sense of beauty is a 
curious indication of the nature of his influence: he became the 
universal centre of departure, from which everybody moved 
away. In Croce and other Hegelians the esthetic, without 
meaning the Beautifu!, implies more than cold intuition or idea- 
tion, in that it suggests an element of attainment or expressiveness; 
for in this school intuition is conceived romantically, as the 
Titanic but fugitive creation of some secret effort. Such an effort 
however, even if it existed, would not help to establish any cri- 
terion of taste or any degrees of beauty; all the creations of intu- 
ition, as Croce maintains, will be equally zsthetic (though of 
course not equally beautiful) if intuition or expression is attained 
atall. Thus for Croce criticism becomes the gift, or perhaps the 
illusion, of evoking afresh the intuitions of the artist or the poet. 
Criticism might then seem to have no value or function other than 
that of its subject-matter, if we did not remember that life, even 
the life of a literary critic, is everywhere its own excuse for being. 

#sthetic categories have their surprises even in the prudent 
hands of our author, who is led to the unexpected corollary that 
the Useful must be a part of the Beautiful. The Useful, he says, 
is that which gives satisfaction—very much what the ancients 
called the Good; and the Useful exercises an indirect control over 
the Moral Good, since conscience will not long continue to rely on 
moral principles which are found to lead to permanent trouble and 
dissatisfaction; and since the Beautiful is defined (as we shall see 
presently) to be “‘that which yields a relatively permanent or 
stable field of pleasure,” the Useful will be a subsidiary part of the 
Beautiful; the greatest use of the Useful being, apparently, to 
establish the Beautiful. Thus, in spite of the alleged separation 
of the Beautiful from the Moral Good, even the Moral Good, 
since it is controlled by utility, turns out to be subterraneously 
dependent for its continued authority on the beauties which the 
recognition of it will eventually produce. I am not sure whether 
the author would admit this, or would consider it an abandon- 
ment of his position; but the point is insignificant compared with 
another which arises in view of his category of the Real. The 
Real is anything in experience which shows stubbornness and 
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constancy, so that it will not down, although it may be an ideal 
presence like Duty, but always confronts us, as a hard fact does, 
whichever way we may turn; so that we are tempted to objectify 
the Real, that is, to believe that it has a substantial existence 
apart from our imagination.? This Real is evidently a specious 
or ideal object, a category of the imagination; reality is a dignity 
imputed to figments of thought only because, and so long as, they 
persistently haunt the mind and seem indispensable. Here we 
have a psychological theory of the categories, honestly assuming 
the transcendental attitude; but like all transcendentalism it 
ignores its own basis, and its singleness of vision, turned only 
towards specious objects and their logical architecture, if adhered 


2 Such was not the sense in which I used the word ‘objectified’ when, thirty years 
ago, I called beauty “‘objectified pleasure."" My whole little book The Sense of 
Beauty was written from a subjective point of view, and nothing was further from 
me than a wish to hypostatize either beauty or pleasure. Even now, when I speak 
of the terms actually present in intuition as of so many eternal essences, I expressly 
deny that any such essence is to be regarded as existing. The terms of thought are 
universals. The particulars which perhaps exist are sundry passing intuitions of 
those essences, or else are substances met in action and believed to exist, but not 
open to intuition. Standing for these dark substances (matter or the energies of 
living creatures) the sensible universals bandied about in discourse are so many signs 
or names. I should not now use the phrase ‘objectified pleasure,’ because I see 
that a term does not become subjective merely because an intuition of it occurs. 
Nothing is subjective in experience except experience itself, the passing act of intu- 
ition or feeling; the terms distinguished during that experience, such as specific 
qualities of colour or pleasure, are neither objective nor subjective, but neutral; at 
most they might be called, so long as attended to, subjective objects, such objects as 
subjective idealism would admit. On the other hand the objects of animal faith, 
assumed in action to exist apart from the agent, are past, future, or remote events, 
not so much objective as substantial, although they may become on occasion the 
objects of intent or investigation. Pleasure therefore does not need to be objectified 
in order to be fused into an image felt to be beautiful: if felt at all, pleasure is already 
an object of intuition; and the beautiful image is never objective in any other sense. 
Nevertheless I am far from disowning my old view in its import. I was making an 
honest effort, with the categories then at my command, to express accurately what 
happened within me whenever I felt that anything was beautiful. Nor was the 
phrase ‘objectified pleasure’ a definition of beauty, a visionary essence utterly 
indefinable: it was an indication of the conditions and manner in which the momen 
tary apparition of beauty arose and vanished. If I tried now to give such an ind: 
cation I might perhaps say that beauty was a vital harmony felt and fused into an 
image under the form of eternity. I add the last five words, which are not strictly 
requisite, in order to emphasize the fact that beauty, as I feel it, transports us alto 
gether into the realm of essence, and that no pleasure, interest, or admiration 
becomes a sense of beauty unless it does so. Every image, however, if animal faith 
is suspended in its presence, is an essence seen under the form of eternity. 
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to persistently, becomes comic. Let objects of thought which are 
relatively permanent be called real and those relatively fleeting 
be called unreal: it will then be in the bosom of something even 
less real than the unreal that all reality will be attributed, since 
no object of thought can be more unstable than the act of thinking 
it; so that reality will be something merely dreamt of and re- 
versible, while the irreversible flux of nature in which all this 
happens, and which is alone actual, will be nothing at all! This 
jis the same predicament in which, as Mr. Marshall observes, 
Croce and Bosanquet find themselves when after saying that 
spirit is the only reality they call the primary form of spirit ‘Ex- 
pression’. Expression of what? Expression for an observer, as 
by gesture or language, is such a modification of one object that 
it suggests or seems to be pregnant with quite another sort of 
thing, perhaps incapable of appearing at all in the same medium, 
as a visible smile expresses pleasure or amusement, which are 
invisible things. What then can the primary form of mind ex- 
press if, as idealists maintain, there is nothing prior to mind? Of 
course (were such an act not unworthy of idealists) they might 
wink at us and say that (when they were not idealists) they knew 
as well as any of us that the primary forms of mind, such as sensa- 
tion or emotion, express states of the body and its fortunes in the 
material world; and in the same way, when some image seems 
beautiful, they surmise that it expresses some subtle harmony in 
the operations of sense, fancy, and passion in the depths of our 
animal life. Nor need a consistent idealist abstain from men- 
tioning the body or the material world; he need not abstain from 
mentioning anything; but any conditions or antecedents which he 
may assign to actual experience must be regarded by him as terms 
thrown out in the game of thought and merely ideal points of 
reference for logic. They are ideas which thought creates when 
it needs them, not genuine antecedents which create thought. 
Therefore the most playful designations will do for so visionary a 
phantom as the ‘real world,’ and Bosanquet (not ordinarily a 
poet) could say that “nature has in it a life and divinity which it 
isattempting to reveal”’ and that “in it mind is all body, and body 
is all mind.” In reality, for Bosanquet and Croce, ‘nature,’ 
‘feeling,’ ‘life,’ or any other prior energy which expression might 
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express, is only a postulated ghost, a non-existent frontier of actual 
experience; and ‘expression’ for them is merely a hypocritical 
term, used instead of apparition, in an instinctive effort to dis. 
guise the solitude and groundlessness of the spirit, as a consistent 
idealist would conceive it. 

There are, indeed, idealists of a different stripe, Platonic or 
religious, on whose lips the word ‘expression’ has a reversed 
meaning in that the lowest forms of being for a mystic may express 
or adumbrate the highest; and a worm or a ray of sunlight may, 
for a Ruskin, express the inexpressible. Such felt expressiveness 
in the simplest objects or events is what the theologians call ana- 
gogical; they may all lead our thoughts upward, becoming 
symbols or sacraments to the devout mind. This is the opposite 
of a romantic expressiveness (though many romanticists may have 
a touch of it); for the romantic heart, dark and pregnant, is 
nothing if not its own master. In fact, the value which the 
romanticist finds in life or in beauty is that of a vent for something 
lower; and although, when he becomes a philosopher, he may 
deny that such a nether power exists, yet he always looks upon 
overt appearance as on something forged by his own lurid efforts, 
as if the very devil had beenin him. Reality for him is Will and 
the passing expressions of Will; not a natural or divine order 
which it might be his humble happiness to discover and to express, 
but something whose whole merit is that it expresses him. And 
yet, who or what is he in hisown eyes? ‘Expression,’ on his view, 
is creation of something that had no prototype by an agent that, 
until that moment, had no existence. No wonder that every idea, 
after being inflated by his thought, collapses at once into a husk 
and a dead form to him, as his spirit hastens on to some fresh 
embodiment. This which he calls his spirit or Will is something 
vital but distracted; little as he suspects it, it is matter in him 
speaking without self-knowledge. 

Readers of Mr. Marshall’s Pain, Pleasure, and Aisthetics will 
remember his theory concerning the physiological basis of pleas 
ure. Pleasure, he thinks, is never a separable datum but always 
a quality attaching to a sensation that yields other qualities as 
well. When a stimulus excites an organ in which surplus energy 
is stored, the reaction is pleasant. When on the contrary the 
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stimulus puts an excessive strain on the organ, there is discomfort 
or pain. The secret of a pleasant life might apparently be sum- 
med up in the words of Hamlet, ‘‘the readiness is all.” Now, 
acute pleasures are naturally evanescent since the potential energy 
which generates them by its discharge is exhausted in producing 
them; but moderate pleasures will fade more gradually and when 
they are numerous and alternate, they will form “a very volumi- 
nous mass . . . which will wane so slowly that it will be felt to 
be stable. We shall then be able to produce a field of relatively 
stable pleasure.” 

This statement, vague as it may be on its physiological side, 
seems a good description of the feeling of health or even of animal 
happiness. A well-fed organism able to exercise all its powers in 
turn, and always simmering, as it were, with the memory and 
expectation of those varied pleasures, is certainly the ideal of 
young life; even hardship or bereavement might cross such a blue 
sky without abolishing the steady consciousness of resource and 
of essential success. But I confess I am not prepared to hear that 
such a relatively permanent field of pleasure, without more ado, 
is the sense of beauty. ‘‘ Beauty,’’ the author writes, “is relatively 
stable, or real, pleasure. Any pleasant element may become part 
of the field that is relatively stable. We call an object beautiful 
which seems always to yield pleasure in impression, or contem- 
plative revival.’ It is to be noted that the word ‘object’ is here 
introduced as a matter of course; and the author has previously 
told us that pleasure can never appear without other qualities 
appearing as well; so that perhaps we are justified in interpolating 
that which obviously is requisite to turn such a psychic atmos- 
phere into the glimpse of some particular beauty: namely, a 
synthesis of distinct terms, an image, and a sense that the glory 
felt resides in that image or radiates from it. If this flash of 
instant intuition (something not at all stable) may be taken for 
granted, I should find myself in hearty agreement with Mr. 
Marshall in making pleasure the substance of the sense of beauty. 
The one thing that beauty, as actually revealed, can never be is 
indifferent: it cannot be divorced from living preference and in- 
eflablecharm. The soul must be drawn out by it; an inner com- 
motion and a clear apparition on which the commotion centers 
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are equally essential. On the other hand the suggestion that a 
thing in order to be beautiful must seem beautiful again and again 
points, I think, away from the sense of beauty, in the direction of 
the reasons why given works of art are publicly esteemed, and said 
to be masterpieces. These reasons may include the fitness often 
to produce pleasure; and in popular works, such as sentimental 
or national songs, this may be an important factor; but the 
esteem in which works of art are held by cultivated opinion de. 
pends on all sorts of considerations: date, rarity, typical charac. 
ter, workmanship, significance in the history of art or religion or 
sentiment. There are portentous works, like those of Michael 
Angelo or Tintoretto, to which every one will assign a high rank 
in the history of art; but the interest and wonder which they 
arouse may rarely, and only in some persons, pass into a true 
glimpse of the beautiful. It is not beauty that collectors or con- 
noisseurs look for in the arts. The more a poet or a psychologist 
insists on the thrilling and seductive note which to him is the soul 
of the beautiful, the less will his theory of beauty be a theory of 
art; his sensibility will not help him to understand the arts or 
even toenjoy them. The fine arts have to be studied like any other 
department of nature; and that study, with much fatigue and 
waste of spirit, will yield some pleasures and a larger view of the 
world; it will refine a man’s taste and enrich it with all sorts of 
side-lights, qualifications, and ironies; but I think a lover of 
beauty will soon turn his back on concert-halls and museums, and 
take to the fields. Yet even the love of nature, and of all the 
aspects of human life, must be spontaneous if it is to gladden the 
heart. Obligatory raptures over sunsets, as over ‘art,’ are one of 
the burdens of the ‘cultured home.’ In the East and among the 
ancients, books being rare and plaster-casts and photographs 
being unknown, zsthetic enjoyment was something direct and 
unaffected. Fine houses were conceived like fine gardens—places 
of retirement, sheltered or spacious, where one might rest or revel 
according to one’s mood, and be ministered to by all the arts, dis 
creetly and at first hand. People were not concerned to cultivate 
their taste but to live in a grateful environment. This is the 
spirit in which a free mind would still choose its possessions. But 
we moderns, in all our thoughts and tastes, live among ruins. 
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Our grand houses are museums; and, as a French writer has said, 
we cannot take our ease amid our treasures nor enjoy the present 
smothered in crowded relics, but we glide among them like ghosts, 
thinking about history, and weighed down with the sense of the 
history that is being made in our time. 

Mr. Marshall, in deference to current views about art, concedes 
that artists, when actually at work, do not aim at foregone effects 
but obey a spontaneous impulse. Invention must be automatic, 
and I suppose that the first line of a poem, or the new or peculiar 
characters of any design, must occur to the mind unbidden before 
the artist, in his capacity of expert workman and critic, can plan 
his work as a whole and laboriously execute it. But his art begins 
where his inspiration ends. Art is something that can be learned 
and taught; and in the fine arts, as in all human achievements, 
that which is most admired, that in which merit is measurable, is 
precisely this element of success in accomplishing an assignable 
task. If we still say that the function of the fine arts—ies beaux- 
arts—is to create the beautiful, this is only one more illustration 
of the ambiguity of our esthetic terms. The beautiful here means 
the non-useful, the decorative, monumental, luxurious, imitative, 
surprising, amusing, willful, or grotesque: it by no means implies 
that such boastful or playful works will give more pleasure or 
possess more actual beauty than useful or natural objects: but 
they will attract and hold public attention and if there is any real 
beauty in them or suggested by them, it will be easier to name and 
to point to than the thousand intangible beauties which a poet 
finds in rambling through the world. 

An artist or a school of art usually has a technical task set for 
him in advance, which will test his skill and power, and measure 
the success of his work. Twice in the history of European 
painting and sculpture, first in Greece and then at the Renaiss- 
ance, this task has been to represent things as they look, rendering 
to the life their structure, perspective, colouring, shadows, move- 
ment, and expression. This was a legitimate human ambition, 
which everybody can sympathise with who is not an esthetic prig; 
but it was not a search for a greater beauty. Beauty cannot be 
searched for; and if a subtler sense for beauty had then been 
driving men to new types of composition, they might have refined 
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their calligraphy, multiplied the harmonies of design or of senti- 
ment, without becoming more realistic: both decoratively and 
poetically the archaic arts, as we see today, were the more beauti- 
ful. But such was not the ambition, the pride, the fashion of 
their day. Iam far from wishing to imply that those generations 
of faithful and genial artists had no love for the beautiful: they 
loved it and fed on it night and day; but they saw it in nature, in 
the model; and it was because they loved it so intensely, perhaps 
so abjectly, in nature that they wished to transfer it to their works 
with as little loss as possible of its vital power. Hence all those 
stories, so much derided now by the aestheticians, about master- 
pieces of deceptive art, speaking likenesses, and painted flies that 
you tried to brush away with your hand. Such anecdotes report 
faithfully the boasts of the studio, and the wonder and pleasure— 
not transmuted into beauty—of the public clapping its hands. 
Mimicry and ventriloquism give pleasure; much more if the 
counterfeit presentment is that of something grand and aston- 
ishing in itself, something which in nature, if it could be found, 
would produce thrilling effects. No less legitimate is the tech- 
nical ambition of many artists today (and equally irrelevant to 
beauty) when they apply themselves to emphasizing single 
characteristics or single emotions in violent abstraction, in a sort 
of tragic caricature. There may be power of sympathy and 
analysis, there may be a deep pathos in this intensive art, as there 
was breadth in classic art, and the love of nature in al] her splen- 
dours. It will be this appeal of the subject-matter, in both cases, 
that will generally reach the public: only the few will be sensitive 
to the absolute harmonies in the design, if indeed such harmonies 
are in it. 

That Mr. Marshall’s definition of the Beautiful should seem to 
define health or happiness rather than beauty, I take to be no 
oversight or accident: his book and his whole attitude to the 
subject are fundamentally philanthropic. He wishes human life 
to be enriched for all classes with varied and permanent interests, 
and he feels how much a greater knowledge and appreciation of 
the arts, (which may be had almost gratis) might conduce to that 
end. The people are proud and ambitious; they don’t want t0 
miss anything, and they might be inclined to suppress everything 
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which they were condemned to miss. It is therefore the part of 
kindness as well as prudence to diffuse the love of the arts. The 
pleasures which are called aesthetic turn out, I think, to be intel- 
lectual, historical, and moral in the end and in their chief sub- 
stance; but this circumstance is nothing against them. It makes 
for their dignity, as for that of human happiness, that they 
should be broadly based; and the glints of actual beauty seem all 
the more living and miraculous when they peep at us from the 
works of man or of nature in places where no one ever thought of 
putting them. But as to Mr. Marshall's esthetic categories, I 
think their order might be playfully reversed without any loss of 
clearness or propriety. We might begin by laying it down that 
the Moral Good, if it me. .; moral constraint, is not a good at all, 
but a necessary (or sometimes perhaps an unnecessary) evil; while 
if it means noble habits become a second nature, the Moral Good 
is a part of the Useful, since it is a chief means to that real, or 
stable, satisfaction which is happiness or the true Good. As to 
works of art, it would follow that they too are a part of the 
Useful, for much the same reason; but the Beautiful, as actually 
felt, would be a part of the Good, being a sublimation of pleasure 
and an ingredient in a complete happiness. Finally, although as 
actually found the Beautiful would be fleeting, and impossible to 
attach securely to any work of nature or art, yet with the health 
and liberty of the soul the intuition of beauty would become purer 
and more frequent and (in the language of Wordsworth) would 
be more deeply interfused with the pleasures of the intellect and 
of the affections, so as to form a permanent field of happiness, the 
habitual consciousness of a good human life. I do not think that 
in so twisting Mr. Marshall's words we should be at all false to 
his intentions, so variable are all these categories, themselves 
creatures of passing intuition, and so little do they mark any 
permanent lines of cleavage in the living world. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
Rome. 
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A History of Indian Philosophy. By SuRENDRANATH Dascupr, 
Cambridge University Press, 1922.—pp. xvi, 528. 


This volume constitutes the first part of a history of Indian phi- 
losophy, dealing with the earlier periods of that history. A second 
volume will continue the significant story through the last thousand 
years. There has been a great need of just such a work. When 
completed, it will give us for the first time a survey of the whole field 
of philosophic speculation in India, a competent appraisal of all the 
leading systems of thought, and a notable attempt at tracing the 
historic development. It is particularly gratifying that this great 
task has been undertaken and is so successfully carried on by an 
Indian philosopher. It occasions no surprise that a native student 
should be acquainted with sources not easily accessible to Western 
scholars or possess a mastery of the vast material rarely attained by 
them. He has certain advantages of inestimable value. Nor is it 
strange that he should show keenness of insight, subtlety of reasoning, 
and extraordinary capacity for judicious appreciation. We look for 
these qualities in an Indian philosopher. That familiarity with 
Occidental thought should have a tendency to sharpen his critical 
faculties and enable him to cast the substance of his people’s thinking 
into molds more commonly used and more readily recognized elsewhere 
is what might be expected. The lucidity of style, elegance of diction, 
and plasticity of language characteristic of the best Indian writes 
employing English as a vehicle of expression have long been noted 
with admiration. 

But there is a general impression that this richly gifted people has 
always been and still is utterly lacking in historic sense. In his 
remarkable book Der Untergang des Abendlandes, Oswald Spengler 
declares: ‘‘ Die Indische Kultur hat nie das geringste Gefihl fiir das 
‘wann’ in irgend einem Sinne besessen”’ (p. 14), and “In dieser 
anonymen Gestalt—der der gesammten indischen Geschichte—liegt 
uns die indische Philosophie vor” (p. 15). This is a typical judgment. 
There is an element of truth in it; but the generalization is to 
sweeping, and therefore false and misleading. Even a slight know! 
edge of the history of India, its traditions and records, and the cot 
tributions of its historical students should have prevented such é 
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statement. One is tempted to ask how much of the philosophy of 
India lies before an author who imagines that its productions are all 
anonymous and who presumes to judge without apparently being 
acquainted with even the names of its leading representatives. The 
present work will go far to correct this one-sided estimate. 

Professor Surendranath Dasgupta is regarded in wide circles as the 
foremost philosopher of India to-day. This magnum opus will 
enhance his reputation. As a pioneer in a new field he naturally 
raises at the outset some questions of fundamental importance. 
Has the time come to write a history of Indian philosophy? The 
literature is great. Much preliminary work remains to be done. 
But essentially the same concepts appear in the various systems. 
Only the best original sources should be used, and a selection is 
necessary. The volume itself must answer the question; and it does. 
How far should an attempt be made to substitute expressions more 
familiar in the Western world for the often bewildering variety of 
technical terms in the Indian languages and dialects? An endeavor 
must be made to translate them. Yet they cannot be dispensed 
with, however successfully rendered and carefully explained. For 
Indian thought operates with them, plays with them, broods over 
them, and new shades of meaning are attached to them in different 
periods and schools. Dasgupta employs them liberally. This does 
not make the book easy reading, and a lexicon would have been 
welcome. But the frequent repetition helps. In this connection 
the query arises how far the comparative method could be used, 
what gain there would be, what possible loss, if the contributions of 
Indian thought could be stated more fully in the customary language 
of European philosophy. The author voices the conviction that 
“many of the philosophical doctrines of European philosophy are 
essentially the same as those found in Indian philosophy.” It is 
interesting to learn that his view with regard to the net value of 
Indian philosophical development will be expressed in the concluding 
chapter of the second volume. 

Historically, the point is well taken that the genetic relations 
between the great systems may be obscured by the fact that they 
grew up side by side, but that a study of these systems in their typical 
representatives still makes the general trend sufficiently clear. In 
view of this, how important is it to determine the chronology of the 
founders and expounders of each system? Every effort should be 
made to place them in the niches they actually occupied in history. 
In this respect Dasgupta has rendered yeoman service, using with 
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critical insight the researches of European, American, and Indiag 
students, and adding many extremely valuable contributions of his 
own. But even where the chronological difficulties seem insuperable, 
and with our present resources only approximate dates can be obtained, 
a tentative allocation is not without its value, and in the main the 
course of development may be reasonably certain. How much js 
there that is still purely tentative and provisional in the dating of 
early Hebrew documents? 

The volume before us is devoted to Buddhism, Jainism, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Mimamsa, and Vedanta. The Vaisnava, 
Saiva, and Tantra systems as well as the later developments of the 
earlier ones will be treated in the second volume. By way of intro. 
duction Dasgupta discusses the Vedas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads, accepting in the main the tentative dates suggested by 
Schréder in 1887 and since then generally adopted. He follows 
Deussen in taking Upanishad to mean ‘secret.’ On the moot question 
as to the Brahmin or Kshatriya origin of the Upanishads he reaches 
the conclusion that “‘they were not the growth of Brahmanic dogmas 
alcne, but that non-Brahmanic thought as well must have either set 
the Upanishad doctrines afoot or have rendered fruitful assistance to 
their formulation and cultivation, though they achieved their cul- 
mination in the hands of the Brahmins” (p. 31). It is a significant 
fact, not sufficiently stressed by Dasgupta, that some of the most 
important systems of philosophy in India are of Kshatriya origin. 
This is certainly true of Buddhism and Jainism. The same applies 
to the Vedanta, if Dasgupta’s very moderate conclusions are accepted, 
even though its interpreter in the 8th century A.D., Sankara, was the 
son of a Brahmin, and probably also to the Bhagavata. It may be 
remarked in this connection that the unwillingness of Western scholars 
to admit the traditional authorship of certain dramas by Indian 
kings is somewhat peculiar. If there were philosophers among the 
Kshatriya, why should there not be poets among the rajahs? Under 
the caption “The State of Philosophy in India before the Buddha,” 
Dasgupta gives an interesting account of earlier atheism. Though 
the time when the Caraka and Lokayata schools flourished cannot be 
definitely determined, he points to certain references already in the 
Upanishads to atheistic doctrines. That there was such a radical 
reaction against the sacrificial system, the mythology, and the ethic 
based on them before Mahavira and the Buddha is indeed highly 
probable, though the oft-quoted arguments attributed to Javali ia 
his advice to the prince in Ramayana are too late to serve as evidentt. 
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The Carvaka were so called from carv, ‘to eat,’ because they were 
regarded as holding nothing to be certain except the duty of taking 
nourishment. Dasgupta traces with great lucidity the development 
of such fundamental conceptions as brahma, atman, karma, samskara, 
and moksha. He assumes that the Upanishads grew up in the seventh 
and sixth centuries, but does not place the final composition before 
500 B.C. 

Buddhism is regarded by Dasgupta as “one of the most wonderful 
and subtle productions of human wisdom.’’ Were there any doubt 
about it, his description of its character and growth would render 
the justice of this estimate obvious. The priority of the tradition of 
the master’s teaching preserved in the Pali writings is maintained. 
Here is the Hinayana, here the true Sthaviravada: ‘‘the word Hina- 
yana refers to the schools of Theravada, and as such it is contrasted 
with Mahayana” (p. 125). As is well known, these positions have 
in recent times been seriously challenged. Dasgupta’s opinion has 
great weight, and it is not impossible that it may yet be sustained by 
external evidence of some sort. No argument either pro or con 
seems at present conclusive. Among the literary remains of Buddhism 
in India there is not the slightest sign of an acquaintance with the 
Pali canon, though, if very early, it must have been widely known 
for a couple of centuries before it was transplanted to Ceylon. On 
this island, the Pali writings reveal no knowledge whatever of Maha- 
yana thought, or even of anything that might be considered as 
distinctive of Sarvastivada, though at the time of the emigration 
these schools existed and polemical allusions might be expected. 
But we have only remnants, few, fragmentary, and comparatively 
late, of the Buddhist literature that once flourished in Northern 
India; and we do not know whence the bulk of the Buddhist settlers 
on Ceylon and their Pali dialect came. It is easier to draw imaginary 
lines of development than to fix some points in historic reality through 
which these lines should run. Dasgupta traces Mahayana back to 
c.400 B.C., or eighty years after the death of Gautama. He points 
out that ‘yana’ means ‘career,’ ‘course,’ or ‘way,’ rather than ‘ve- 
hicle.’ An interesting distinction by Asanga (400 A.D.) is cited, 
according to which ‘‘the ultimate good of the Hinayana is to attain 
his own nirvana or salvation, whereas the ultimate goal of those who 
professed the Mahayana creed was not to seek their own salvation 
but to seek the salvation of all beings.” Some such difference of 
emphasis may possibly account for these designations which seem to 
be late. Philosophically more important is the distinction that 
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Hinayana only denied the permanence of things, while Mahayana 
insisted upon all phenomena being indefinable and essenceless. 
Dasgupta describes the peculiar theory of Asvaghosa (80 A.D.) 
with its apparent assumption of a real background of the world, the 
nihilism of Nagarjuna (c.100 A.D.), the uncompromising idealism of 
the Sunyavada and Vijnanavada schools, the late Sthaviravada 
teaching of Buddhaghosa (c.g400 A.D.), the Sarvastivada doctrines of 
Asanga and Vasubhandhu (5th century A.D.), the logic of Dinnaga 
(s00 A.D.) and the Yogacara views of Dharmakirtti (635 A.D). 
In harmony with most recent scholars, Dasgupta regards Mahavira 
Jina as an older contemporary of Guatama, the Buddha, and does 
not look upon him as an original thinker but finds the Jain tradition 
of earlier teachers unverifiable. Jainist philosophy which, like 
Buddhism, is atheistic, but, unlike it, affirms the existence of the 
soul and its permanence, has not had as brilliant exponents. But 
the importance of its ethical doctrine of ahimsa, or non-injury, is 
rightly emphasized. As regards the Samkhya system he has rendered 
a service by calling attention to the account by Caraka who flourished 
about the time of Kanishka’s Council (78 A.D.). In the main it 
corresponds with Isvarakrishna’s Samkhya-karika, dated by Dasgupta 
in 200 A.D., by Garbe in 100 A.D. The reputed founder, Kapila, 
is looked upon as ‘mythical,’ but his pupil Asuri, is cited as a phi- 
losopher. The Yoga system which has much in common with the 
Samkhya and seems to be an outgrowth of it, though it differs from 
it in recognizing a divine being and on some other points, is best 
presented in Patanjali’s Yoga sutra. Dasgupta thinks it possible 
that this Patanjali is identical with the grammarian of this name who 
lived c.150 B.C. Professor J. H. Woods, of Harvard University, 
on the other hand, would place the philosopher between 300 and 500 
A.D. The arguments of the two scholars do not seem to be sufficient 
to carry conviction either for or against the identity, but there appears 
to be no necessity for placing the philosopher as late as Professor 
Woods does. Vyasa commented on the work in 400 A.D., as it would 
seem. The Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems are treated together. It 
would be interesting to know how old either of them is, for the atomic 
theory seems to have been first introduced by the Vaiseshikas. 
Kanada, the exponent of this system, can scarcely be older than the 
second century A.D. Vatsayana’s commentary on the Nyaya sutras 
was written about 300 A.D. When Aksapada lived is not known. 
The development of the Mimamsa philosophy is followed from 
Jaimini (200 B.C.) and Sabara (57 B.C.) to the great Kamarilu 
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Bhattu (747 A.D.) and Prabhakara (800 A.D.). Mimamsa accepts 
the existence of soul, but not the existence of a god, or of a beginning 
or end of the world. About a fifth of this book is devoted to the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. Vedanta, so called from its claim to be 
a philosophy based on the last part of the Veda literature, the Upan- 
ishads, is sometimes designated as Uttara-Mimamsa, or the Mimamsa 
(decision) based on the later part of the Vedas, in distinction from the 
Mimamsa of the previous part and the Brahmanas. Sankaracarya, 
who lived in the 8th century and probably wrote his commentary on 
the Brahma-sutras between 788 and 800, was unquestionably a great 
thinker whose influence has been profoundly felt in India. Professor 
Dasgupta thinks that Gaudapada, the teacher of Govinda, the 
teacher of Sankara, was a Buddhist, who considered that the doctrines 
of the Upanishads tallied with those of Buddha. The influence of 
Nagarjuna cannot be questioned. To Sankara Brahman, the self, 
alone exists; all else is maya, or illusion. The author concludes his 
long survey by declaring: ‘‘There seems to be much truth in the 
accusations against Sankara by Vijnana Bhiksu and others that he 
was a hidden Buddhist himself; I am led to think that Sankara’s 
philosophy is largely a compound of Vijnanavada and Sunyavada 
Buddhism with the Upanishad notion of the permanence of self 
superadded.’’ Thus Buddhist thought, albeit not the Buddha's own, 
lived on, disguised as interpretation of the rejected Vedas, in a land 
that would fain forget even the name of her greatest son. Students 
of Indian philosophy will look forward eagerly to the second volume 
of this work. There is a full and well arranged index. A separate 
list of authors would have been a convenience. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Philosophic Basis of Moral Obligation: A Study in Ethics. By 
J. E, Turner. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924.—pp. xii, 280. 
While it is true that the idealistic philosophy often fails to come to 

grips with the specific problems of the practical life, and to take 

advantage of the conclusions of science, such cannot be said in criticism 
of this book. In its historic forms idealism has seemed preoccupied 
with drawing the large outlines of a plan of Reality as the metaphysical 
and epistemological basis upon which the practical life and its interests 
should find a place as a matter of course. But upon the basis of such 

a ‘metaphysic of ethics’ the moral life as well also as the other aspects 

of the practical life, has too often appeared as a hazy and beclouded 
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castle in the air. Such formalism is not, however, a necessary con- 
sequence of the acceptance of formal and rational methods, as js 
shown by the fact that science, which has recently to a very great 
extent accepted the formal methods and the large conceptions of 
idealistic metaphysics, has thereby accomplished results of which the 
traditional scientific method of detail and fact-finding could not evén 
have dreamed. This is notably true of the extent to which the 
concept of the whole has been adopted in natural science; and the 
appeal to this concept by natural science seems to have been condi- 
tioned by the necessities of relations subsisting among the things of 
physical nature itself, independently of philosophical attempts to 
systematize social reality under the category of the whole and its 
corollaries of order and organization. It is under this influence that 
organization has attained an independent status distinct from any 
complications with the traditional conceptions of creator, whether 
regarded as either agent or cause, and that the concept has become a 
constitutive principle for both science and philosophy. Thus must 
science come to terms with the speculative anticipations of a strictly 
formal and rational logic. The empiricist’s disdain of the domination 
of logic by rational considerations instead of by his own mythical 
‘facts’ has led precisely to that pragmatism and sophistry which 
attempts to supersede ethics with what is hardly a competent anthro- 
pology, and which seeks to replace obligation, responsibility, freedom, 
which are the essence of morality, with habit, custom and mob- 
irresponsibility—with the consequence that the morally wise and 
good man has been pushed to the background by the efficiently 
bumptious practical man. 

The author of this ‘book is convinced that as a result of popular 
tendencies and the tendency of speculative philosophy to follow large 
conceptions, the principle of obligation has come to lack philosophic, 
as distinct from religious, substantiation (p. viii), and this justifies, 
as he thinks, extended discussion of this aspect of ethical theory. 
His point of view rests on the “Idealism ... of Hegel and his 
English representatives” (p. x), and is thus an attempt to find the 
meaning of obligation in some aspect of the wholeness of reality 
considered as a dynamic and evolving system (p. 226) by strict, 
though not merely formal, methods of logic (pp. 3-4). The first six 
chapters are devoted to preliminary considerations of the nature of 
the problem of obligation, the nature of the system of knowledge 
through which moral certainty and the reality of obligation are to be 
established, and the nature of the world-process within which moral 
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reality is to be achieved. Obligation is accepted as real (p. 28) and 
recognized as moral (p. 31), and this states the ethical problem as 
that of harmonizing moral obligation with spiritual freedom (p. 1). 
The solution of the problem entails a new status in the moral criterion 
for desire (pp. 33, 141-2). Approached in this way moral reality 
discloses to knowledge a world characterized by “organized com- 
plexity” (p. 48), by “continuous advance” (p. 125), and the syste- 
matic unity of it as process takes us “‘beyond the mere actuality of 
its occurrence to its rational necessity"’ (p. 57). This posits the idea 
of Reality as a ‘‘system, as a universe of individuals interrelated and 
corelevant”’ (p. 54) justified as ultimate (p. 218) on grounds both of 
science and philosophy. 

But this conception of the universe as a progressively developing 
system, while it furnishes all the necessary conditions of explanation 
of the phenomena of change, especially from the point of view of 
natural science, yet seems to leave no status in reality for the obvious 
element of permanence (p. 104). This leads the author into two 
very difficult and, if I understand them, somewhat unsatisfactory 
chapters on the conservation of values, a truth which “must be 
posited’’ as a “‘philosophical counterpart’’ of the conservation of 
energy (p. 60), and for the “logical necessity’’ of which, as also of 
“progressive heterogeneity and specialization,” the author believes 
himself to have advanced new arguments (p. vii). Accepting a world 
characterized by “‘ progressive heterogeneity and specialization,’’ ‘the 
analysis of its systematically unified nature then yields, in my opinion, 
the conclusions that . . . all change, taken in its entirety, necessarily 
results in the production of individuals whose modes or types of 
organization become increasingly higher without assignable limits” 
(p. 63). The “higher” for the author is a matter of the relative 
positions occupied by individuals within the whole. 

The author’s dependence upon science appears here; but his most 
fundamental difficulty also appears as that involved in the transition 
from degrees of complexity of organization to a scale of values. 
This transition the author attempts to effect through a relation of 
responsiveness between lower and higher forms (p. 75). This suggests 
the problem of continuity, the general sense of which is not so much 
a matter of cause as of relation considered as the response or reaction 
between wholes. It is within such relations of response that new 
systems arise, and this implies advance. ‘“‘ There appears then to be 

eighty logical reasons for holding that since the universe is through- 
out its whole extent systematic . . . therefore a continuous advance 
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in its heterogeneity, in complexity, in value is (not merely actual but) 
logically inevitable and necessary"’ (p. 82). 

From the point of view of the world as a developing whole, the 
problem of freedom-necessity becomes a question of the relation 
between the world ‘as a whole, and any selected individual whatsoever 
among its elements” (p. 87), which relation is “determination” or 
“‘self-determination,’’ and may be expressed in terms of organization 
(p. 88). As a relation among individuals, determination is opposed 
to necessity, which holds only between causes, but must be brought 
to unity with necessity (p. 97). Further, advancing complexity 
carries the important consequence “that systems and processes which 
appear first as ‘mechanical,’ or as ‘necessarily determined,’ gradually 
merge insensibly into those which are described as autonomous or 
‘free,’ in such a way that the impressive contrasts between these 
modes of activity . . . become replaced by an uninterrupted transi- 
tion from one to the other” (p. 107). This transition is effected, 
it seems, through the assumption that responsiveness in a mechanical 
system and sensitiveness in a living and conscious system are con- 
tinuous; “there would appear to be no prima facie difficulty in 
supposing conscious sentience to be an attribute of certain extremely 
complex types of living matter” (p. 122). The question is, however, 
whether two types of attribute which have the same ground have for 
that reason the same quality. 

The same idea of continuity is also the mediator between reason 
and will, in connection with which the facts of desire and value find 
their appropriate place. From the objective point of view rationality 
implies a content in the total complex of the ends of action and the 
means thereto (p. 139). Subjectively, action is a matter of desire 
and satisfaction, the organization of which gives the various modes 
of the concept of value (p. 140). The criterion of value lies in “con- 
tributoriness to completeness or perfection,’’ which again implies 
organization and system, and this again the all-embracing and inter- 
related whole (p. 212). Thus obligation is explained through a 
description of certain features of the whole as known in experience, 
features which are perhaps best described as relations of dynamic 
mutuality between the whole as whole and the finite moral personality 
as part. This relation is freedom or self-determination and as the 
expression of the rationality of the whole is the ‘supreme and final 
determinant of all action"’ (p. 226). 

As to the author’s mode of approach to the problem of obligation 
and to the main results at which he arrives, I do not see that there 
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can be any serious question; both seem to be implicated in the 
fundamental trends of the history of speculative thought. But there 
do appear questions as to how the logic of order implicates obligation 
as concrete constraints upon the individual's action. And, further, 
the explication of philosophic method through objective consideration 
of such fundamental problems as that of obligation, rather than 
through an analytic psychological investigation of subjective attitudes, 
as empirical method seems to require, has built up the science of 
ethics and established for its conclusions a degree of certainty as 
high as in any branch of human knowledge. In fact, it is at those 
points where ethical speculation attempts to follow too closely the 
analogies of natural science that the most doubtful of its results are 
achieved. It is here at least that the weakest point in the present 
work appears—in its attempt to base its most purely speculative 
inferences upon the analogy to the relations between natural laws. 
I refer here to the attempt to ground the truth of the principle of 
conservation of values upon the “gradations’’ and ‘“‘insensible de- 
grees” which make it possible to effect a closed system of the laws 
of nature by extending the meaning of the concept of degree so as 
to enable it to mediate between the realm of fixed law and that of 
the appreciation of values. Continuity between the world of fact 
and the world of value must of course be established; but if the 
conservation of energy must be interpreted in terms of time and cause 
and process; and the conservation of value in terms of the depend- 
ableableness of your world in the sense that if and when you presuppose 
value you can realize it, or can understand the conditions under 
which values could be realized; then it is difficult to see how the two 
spheres are to approach each other in such a way as to furnish objective 
ground for obligation, even if obligation be conceived in terms of 
the ‘necessity’ that the total world of the moral agent be a systematic 
whole. The sense in which value presupposes a finished world is 
satisfied in the idea of organization, it is true; but then organization 
as value will imply ends, where energy and its rigid organization will 
imply only means; and a rational synthesis of means and ends is 
still to seek so long as organization has merely the characters of 
either fact or value. It is easy here to assume identity between 
rationality as such and value as subjective merely. But real obliga- 
tion appears as the problem of finding stability in the means-ends 
process, and this, it is suggested, will find its solution in the conception 
that value is a function of the appropriateness of means to ends 
when the means-end situation is taken as the presupposition of 
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human intercourse. Only on some such a basis can objectivity be 
assured for the value judgment. Only thus, as it seems to me, 
is it possible to avoid the extreme terms on the one hand of the 
subjective individual, and on the other the abstract universal, be- 
tween which, theory quite generally fails of complete objectivity, 
Obligatoriness is the wholeness of individuality, not a relation among 
individuals; this the author sees clearly, but it seems hardly consistent 
with his statement of the relation of reason to desire. 

The proposition that grades of value are continuous with degrees 
of complexity of organization must face the most obvious fact of 
modern civilization that the more complex degrees of organization 
in the world of energy constitute precisely the most distressing of 
ethical problems; which indicates that it is not so much a question 
of organization as value, as of the organization of values, that makes 
the problem of values so difficult. The direction of process in “ pro- 
gressive heterogeneity and specialization’’ seems often to be the 
reverse of the relation of lower to higher in a heirarchy of values, 
and it is this fact which constitutes the rock upon which morality as 
a system of ends constantly tends to split off from the world of nature. 
It is, of course, logically possible to bring the two ideas to unity, 
but such unity lies in a plane above that of actual human conduct, 
except in so far as we can show that unity as value represents ideal 
appropriateness among facts that are essentially natural. This 
suggests that the method of ethics is not so much one of formal 
logic, which, of course, it is, as one of the concrete rational procedure 
of, say, law and politics. The relations of fact and value (itself a 
type of fact) thus suggests the ground of the relation of abstract 
rationality, which the method implies, to those actual matters of 
practical life which furnish the content of the moral experience as 
rational. It seems hardly possible to explain values in terms of 
logical relations as such, although logical relations are admitted to be 
their ground. 

But questions of continuity are serious difficulties for any theory; 
and the degree to which Professor Turner has succeeded in subjecting 
them to order bears unmistakeable evidence that in his hands the 
speculative philosophy has lost none of its wonted resourcefulness 
and vigor, and that it remains the adequate instrument not only 
for the determination of the ground concepts of ethics, but for the 
attainment of such degrees of order in the special problems of ethical 


theory as the present state of human knowledge will permit. 
E. JORDAN. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 
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Spinoza, Descartes and Maimonides. By Leon Rotu. Oxford, at 

The Clarendon Press, 1924.—pp. 148. 

Ever since Joél flashed upon an unsuspecting world—which indeed 
should have known better and should have been prepared for it— 
the tantalizing news that the literary background of Spinoza’s works 
is to be found not so much in Descartes as in mediaeval Jewish 
philosophy, many an attempt has been made to trace Spinoza’s 
indebtedness to various Jewish thinkers. Ibn Gabirol, Maimonides, 
Crescas and Judah Abarbanel were some of the names conjured with. 
Sometimes that awful and veiled anonymity parading under the name 
of Jewish Cabala was suspected as the sire of the unnamed offspring 
of Spinoza’s mind. Occasionally, as if to relieve the monotony, 
various Schoolmen or some favored Moslem sages were drawn into 
this general quest of forebears. This sort of speculation, I imagine, 
will go on until scholarship emerges from its present stage of a puny 
domestic handicraft and becomes organized on industrial lines of 
large scale production, when a general index of mediaeval philosophy 
in all its various branches, Latin, Hebrew and Arabic, will be compiled. 
Then this effort will cease of itself, for, with such a general index at 
hand, whenever a student of Spinoza will become possessed of a desire 
to know the parentage of some of his strange phrases, expressions 
and ideas, all he will have to do will be to consult that index and 
have his choice. 

The thoughtful and finely written book by Mr. Roth, Descartes, 
Spinoza and Maimonides, does not, truly speaking, limit itself to a 
mere comparison of parallel passages in the works of the three philos- 
ophers who grace its title. It does more than that. It aims to 
discuss what the author considers the central problems of their 
philosophies in their relation to each other. The title of the book, 
to be fully descriptive, should have really been, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kalam and Maimonides. The starting point of the study would 
seem to have been a similarity which the author thinks to exist be- 
tween Descartes’ theory of ‘‘continuous creation" and the Kalam’s 
“creation of the accidents.” Descartes’ theory, according to Mr. 
Roth, like that of the Kalam, implies a conception of discrete time 
(p. 27) and leads in its final analysis to a voluntaristic theism, an 
atomistic conception of knowledge and a denial of law and order and 
necessity in nature. To all this both Maimonides and Spinoza are 
found to be opposed, and the author, taking this opposition as the 
starting point of their philosophies, proceeds to construe their works 
as being primarily a criticism of these special views held by the 
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Kalam and Descartes. He further finds that Spinoza’s criticism of 
Descartes runs parallel to Maimonides’ strictures of the Kalam and 
is not uninfluenced by them. Along these lines he deals in the first 
three chapters with Descartes, Spinoza and Maimonides respectively, 
In the fourth and final chapter the author endeavors to establish 
Maimonides’ influence on Spinoza’s classification of knowledge and 
the deliverance of man. 

Needless to say, the author’s schematic presentation of the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza and Maimonides is not to be taken as a literal 
account of the manner in which the systems logically grew up in the 
minds of the philosophers nor of the order in which they are unfolded 
in their respective writings, though occasionally he speaks of it as if 
he actually meant it to be taken as such. Simply as a literary device 
the author has used it with considerable skill in linking together 
diverse philosophical speculations around a central problem. He 
has thereby been able to secure for his work a certain symmetry and 
architectural unity. But to accomplish this he has been forced 
occasionally to interpret texts rather freely and to introduce connec- 
tions between problems which are otherwise unrelated. One may 
doubt, for instance, the historical accuracy of his interpretation of 
Spinoza’s writings in the third chapter, especially of the Cogitata 
Metaphysica. The construction he puts on some of Spinoza’s discus- 
sions would seem to import into them a meaning which, on any other 
showing, they do not possess. One may also doubt the soundness of 
what seems to be his main thesis, namely, the implication of an 
atomistic doctrine of time and essence in Descartes’ theory of con- 
tinuous creation, though he may find support for his view in Mr. 
Norman Smith's Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy. There is nothing 
in the theory of continuous creation itself to warrant such an inference, 
for its analogue is not necessarily the Kalam’s ‘creation of the acci- 
dents.”’ If we are to explain it at all by a historical analogy, we may 
find it in Maimonides’ own theory of continuous creation, when he 
insists that God, being the formal as well as the efficient cause of 
the universe, is not only the creator of the universe but also its pre 
server and the cause of its continuance and permanency (See Guide 
I, 69). 

The complete freedom with which the author sometimes deals 
with texts is especially to be noticed in his treatment of the Guide 
for the Perplexed. The author takes the Guide as a systematic work of 
theology, logically arranged, the central problem of which is a theory 
of knowledge and the objective of which is throughout the refutation 
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of the Kalam, or, as the author pleases to call its adherents, the 
theologians, who are accredited by him not only with the propositions 
attributed to them as a school by Maimonides himself but also with 
such beliefs as anthropomorphisms and attributes, which beliefs, 
according to the author, have their origin in their atomistic theory. 
One may doubt all these assumptions. The Guide is far from being 
a systematic work, logically arranged and well knit together, and on 
this we have Maimonides’ own statement. It is not a fact that the 
Kalam as a School historically stands for anthropomorphisms and 
attributes. Nor must the belief in anthropomorphisms and attributes 
logically follow from the atomistic conception of matter and time. 
While it is true, as the author states, referring to Mabilleau (p. 85, 
n. 1), that the theory of attributes is connected with theological 
atomism, it does not necessarily follow that theological atomism must 
be connected with physical atomism. It is also a wrong assumption 
that atomism, with all it implies, is an essential element in the Kalam’s 
proof for the existence of God from creation (pp. 80-82). This is at 
variance with what we know of the nature of the proof, of its historical 
origin and of the use made of it in the literature of the time. 

With equal freedom the author treats Maimonides’ own views. 
His discussion of Maimonides’ theory of attributes (pp. 74-77), for 
instance, does not reproduce accurately Maimonides’ analysis of the 
problem, nor his criticism of his opponents, nor his own position on 
the subject. It is wrong to say that Maimonides considered it 
illegitimate to ascribe ‘“‘any attribute but that of existence to God”’ 
(p. 79). It is also inaccurate to speak of Maimonides’ discussion of 
the identity of essence and existence as purposing to prove the exist- 
ence of God (p. 77). It is equally wrong to assume that Maimonides’ 
discussion of the organic unity of nature, illustrated by an old analogy 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm (Guide I, 72), is the basis 
of the cosmological proof for the existence of God from motion (p. 86). 
Without going outside of Maimonides for evidence, we may point to 
Chapter 1 of Part II of the Guide where, after proving the existence 
as well as the unity and incorporeality of God by the proof from 
motion and other similar proofs, Maimonides adduces an additional 
proof for the unity of God based, as he says, on the doctrine of the 
organic unity of nature. 

In one respect this work suffers in common with other works of 
its kind. It fails to distinguish between what is individual with 
the particular author under discussion, in this case Maimonides, and 
what is a medieval commonplace, and tries to establish a direct 
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literary influence on the basis of a general similarity between ideas 
or between sets of ideas rather than on a study of the structure of 
the text. This may be especially illustrated by the author's discussion 
of Maimonides’ influence upon Spinoza’s classification of the types of 
knowledge and the deliverance of man. In Aristotle as well as in 
the works of the medizvals we find all kinds of classifications of 
knowledge in which imagination, reasoning and a sort of immediate 
knowledge are included. Any one of these classifications bears as 
much or as little resemblance to the classification of Spinoza as the 
passages quoted by the author from Maimonides. And then also, 
why look for a Maimonidean influence with reference to immortality 
when the “possibility of union’’ was a common medizval problem? 
The author himself expresses surprise at Joél for going to Gersonides 
rather than to Maimonides for this theory (p. 139, n. 1). The fact is, 
it is of far greater importance to find out what use Spinoza has made 
of a medieval doctrine than to try to determine the particular source 
from which he has drawn his information. The latter is most likely 
to prove a fruitless search. 

Despite the inaccuracies which I have been trying to point out, 
the work is a valuable contribution to the study of Spinoza as well as 
to that of medieval Jewish philosophy. It is original in its concep- 
tion, ingenious in its execution and contains many penetrating ob- 
servations. Its outstanding merit is the freshness and modernity with 
which the author envisages many a problem seemingly antiquated. 
The author is right in his contention that behind the historic termi- 
nology there are issues at stake which are essentially modern. 


H. A. WoLFson. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Experience and Nature. Lectures upon the Paul Carus Foundation. First 
Series. By Jonn Dewey. Chicago and London, Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1925.—pp. xi, 443. 

The Concept of Evolution. The Herbert Spencer Lecture. Delivered at 
Oxford, 27 November, 1924. By H.W.B.Josern. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1924.—pp. 32. 

A Study of the Major Emotions in Persons of Defective Intelligence. By 
Bevutan May Morrison. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1924. 
—PpP. 73-145. 

The Principles of Reasoning. An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. 

By Dante. Sommer Ropinson. New York and London, D. Appelton 

and Company, 1924.—pp. xviii, 390. 
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Hermetica. The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings which Contain Religious or 
Philosophical Teachings Ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. Vol. I. Edited 
with English Translation and Notes. By WALTER Scorr. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press, 1924.—pp. 549. 

Intelligence in Expression. With an Essay—Originality of Thought and its 
Physiological Conditions. By Leone Vivante. Translated by Brodrick 
Bullock. With Foreword by H. Wildon Carr. London, The C. W. Daniel 
Company, 1925.—pp. xi, 205. 

The Ethical Basis of the State. By Norman Witpe. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1924.—pp. 236. 

Essays in Metaphysics. Edited by Gzorce P. Apams and J. LOEWENBERG. 
(University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 5.) Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1924.—pp. 220. 

The Education of Behavior. By I. B. Saxspy. New York and London, G. P. 
Putman’s Sons, 1925.—pp. v, 259. 

Kant als Naturforscher. By Ericu Apicxes. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., 1924.—pp. xx, 378. 

Lucius Annaeus Seneca: Philosophische Schriften. Bd. IV. Briefe an 
Lucilius. Zweiter Teil: Briefe 82-124. Ubersetzt, mit Einleitungen und 
Anmerkungen Versehen, von Otto ApELT. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1924.— 
pp. viii, 364. 

Die Grundlagen der Physik. Synthetische Prinzipien der Mathematischen 
Naturphilosophie. Von Huco Drncier. Zweite Auflage. Berlin und 
Leipiz, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1923.—pp. xiv, 336. 

Die Grundgedanken der Machschen Philosophie. Mit Erstveréffentlichungen 
aus seinen Wissenschaftlichen Tagebiichern. Von Huco DIncLerR. Leip- 
zig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1924.—pp. 106. 

Religion und Moral. Von Apvotr Dyrorr. Berlin und Bonn, Ferd. Dimm- 
lers, 1925.—pp. 95. 

Das Als-Ob im dGrstlichen Denken. Von Ricuarp Kocs. Miinchen und 
Leipzig, Rosl & Cie., 1924.—pp. 102. 

Der Jenseitige Mensche. Eine Einfiihrung in die Metapsychologie der mys- 
tischen Erfahrung. Von Emm Martttesen. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1925.—pp. viii, 825. 

George Berkeley: Leben und Lehre. Von Rupotr Mertz. (Frommanns 
Klassiker der Philosophie.) Stuttgart, Fr. Frommanns (H. Kurtz), 1925. 
—pp. xi, 248. 

Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von Atoys MU.ier. Berlin und Bonn, 
Ferd. Diimmlers, 1925.—pp. 178. 

Der Eleatische Sats Vom Widerspruch. Von SveND RANULF. Kjobenhavn, 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1924.—pp. 222. 

Immanuel Kant: Der Mann und das Werk. Von Kari VorLANDER. Zwei 
Bande. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1924.—pp. xii, 430; vi, 404. 

La Politique d’Héraclite d’Ephése. Par Pierre Bise. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1925.—pp. 281. 
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Essai Critique sur l'Hylémorphism. Par Pepro Descogs. Paris, Gabrief 
Beauchesne, 1924.—pp. 413. 

Les Timides dans la Littérature et l'Art. Par L. DuGas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1925.—pp. iv, 154. 

Le Sens du Réel. Par René Hupert. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 147. 

Le Coran. Traduction nouvelle avec notes d’un choix de Sourates précédées 
d’une Introduction au Coran. Par Epovarp Mowntet. Paris, Payot, 
1925.—pp. 270. 

Le Probléme Logique de I'Induction. Par Jean Nicop. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1924.—pp. vi, 83. 

L'Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Par Pierre Rovusse.or. Deuxiéme 
Edition, précédée d’une notice sur I’auteur et d’une biographie. Paris, 
Gabriel Beauchesne, 1924.—pp. [xliii], xviii, 259. 

Saggi sul concetto della Pedagogia come filosofia applicata. Per Mariano 
Maresca. Milano, Albrighi, Segati & C., 1925.—pp. iv, 137. 

Note sopra la originalita del pensiero. Specialmente concernenti la psicoanalisi 
e la psicologia. Per Leone VivaANTE. Roma, Maglione & Strini.—pp. 30, 
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NOTES. 


FriepricH Von HUGEL. 


The death of Baron Friedrich Von Hiigel of London removes one of the 
foremost thinkers of our time and the profoundest interpreter of mystical 
religion. He was born in Italy in 1852 and received his early education in 
Florence and Brussels. An attack of typhus fever rendered him deaf and 
incapable of work for fifteen years. He settled in England in 1871 and 
became a naturalized British citizen. He made himself a proficient Greek 
and Hebrew scholar. He became an intimate friend of the modernist leaders 
of thought in the Roman Catholic Church, and he was also in close friendship 
with many historians and philosophers of Europe. He was made a Baron 
of the Holy Roman Empire and received honorary degrees from Oxford and 
St. Andrews Universities. 

He was author of many articles on Philosophy and Religion published in 
German, Italian, English and American periodicals. In 1908 he published 
his greatest creative work, The Mystical Element of Religion, in two volumes. 
It is built around the life and mystical experiences of St. Catherine of Genoa 
and her friends, but it is far more than a biography, it is a searching, pene- 
trating study of the nature and significance of mysticism. It is a work of 
signal quality and merit and reveals the author’s sound philosophical and 
psychological qualifications for this type of work as well as his historical 
scholarship. The work was republished in 1923. His weighty volume on 
Eternal Life appeared in 1912. A small but important book on The German 
Soul was issued in 1916, and a volume of Essays and Addresses in 1921. He 
had been Gifford Lecturer during these last two years and it is to be hoped 
that we shall have in the publication of these Lectures one more great con- 
structive contribution from his pen. 


Rurus M. Jongs. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


News has been received of the death of James Ward, Fellow of Trinity 
College and Professor of Mental Philosophy at Cambridge University. Pro- 
fessor Ward was born January 22, 1843, at Hull, and received his education 
at Liverpool Institute and Spring Hill College, afterward studying at the 
Universities of Berlin and Géttingen. He was Gifford Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1895-97 and at the University of St. Andrews in 1908. 
His principal works are Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1899, 4th ed. 1915; 
The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism, 1911, 3rd ed. 1920; Heredity 
ond Memory, 1913; Psychological Principles, 1918, 2nd ed. 1920; A Study of 
Kant, 1922. 


Professor R. M. Wenley, of the University of Michigan, has accepted the 
appointment as Director of the British Division of the American University 
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Union, for the academic year 1925-6, in succession to Dean C. M. Galey, 
Professor Wenley will take up his duties at the London office of the Union, 
50 Russell Square, at the beginning of September. He was born July 10, 
1861, at Edinburgh, and was educated at the University of Glasgow. He 
has been head of the Department of Philosophy at the University of Michigan 
since 1896. Dr. Wenley has been a frequent contributor to philosophical 
periodicals, including Tae PaitosopmicaL Review, and is the author of 
Aspects of Pessimism, 1899; University Extension Movement in Scotland, 1895; 
Contemporary Theology and Theism, 1897; Introduction to Kant, 1897; Kant 
and his Philosophical Revolution, 1910; Stoicism and its Influence, 1923; and 
other philosophical works. 


The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association held its 
annual meeting at the University of Illinois, April 17 and 18, 1925. The 
meeting was devoted to a reading and discussion of the philosophies of Bradley, 
Bosanquet and Creighton. Professor Frank Thilly of Cornell University 
read a paper on “The Philosophy of James Edwin Creighton.” 

News has been received, as THE REVIEW was going to press, of the death on 
March 23, 1925, of George Stuart Fullerton, formerly Professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PatLosopay, II, ¢: 
J. S. Haldane, Religion and the Growth of Knowledge; E. Morris Miller, 
Kant—The Man, his Work and Thought; W. R. Boyce Gibson, Problems of 
Spiritual Experience: (3). Love, The Ideal and the One; W. Ryan, The 
Philosophy of Aquinas; S. C. Lazarus, In Memoriam—F. H. Bradley. 

Tse HipBert JourNAL, XXIII, 2: James Ward, The Christian Ideas of 
Faith and Eternal Life; Edmond Holmes, Our Debt to the Ancient Wisdom 
of India: II. Nirvana; Evelyn Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore), Our Two-Fold 
Relation to Reality; The Editor, The Need for a Philosophy of Labour; 
James A. Campbell, Brown Furrows and Green Fields; Charles Franklin 
Thwing, Ruling Ideas in America; Sir Herbert Russell, An Ominous Cloud; 
S. Alexander, The Artistry of Truth; Archibald Y. Campbell, The Basis of 
Greek Tragedy; Mrs. F. A. MacCunn, The “St. Joan” of Charles Péguy; 
Canon B. H. Streeter, Dream Symbolism and the Mystic Vision; J. R. Mosley, 
Francis William Newman. 

Tue HarvArD THEOLOGICAL Review, XVIII, I: George Foot Moore, The 
Rise of Normative Judaism: II. To the Close of the Mishnah; Robert P. 
Casey, Clement ot Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Platonism. 

THe INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XXXV, 2: A. P. Brogen, 
Moral Valuations about Men and Women; John M. Thorburn, Analytical 
Psychology and the Concept of Individuality; Marie Collins Swabey, The 
Rational Character of the Democratic Principle; J. W. Scott, Liberty Educa- 
tion and the Making of Character; T. V. Smith, The Transcendental Deriva- 
tion of Equality in America. 
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Tue JourNAL OF PutLosopny, XXII, 1: Brand Blanshard, Francis Herbert 
Bradley; C. J. Ducasse, The Non-Existence of Time.—2: George S. Fullerton, 
“Things”; Edward Chace Tolman, Behaviorism and Purpose.—3: Mary 
Evelyn Clark, Valuing and the Quality of Value; Cifford L. Barrett, Personality 
as a Category.—4: W. B. Mahan, Social Interpretations of Ethics; Walson 
D. Wallace, Is Purpose only Mechanism Imperfectly Understood? 

THE JouRNAL OF RELIGION, V, I: A. Eustace Haydon, Modernism as a 
World-Wide Movement; Robert Hastengs Nichols, Fundamentalism in the 
Presbyterian Church; Fredrick Robert Tennant, Recent Reconstruction of 
the Conception of Sin: I. Actual Sin; A. S. Woodburne, The Idea of God in 
Hinduism; Stuart Means, Ancient Healing and the Modern Mind. 


Minp, XXXIV, 133: A. E. Taylor, F. H. Bradley; James Ward, Bradley's 
Doctrine of Experience; G. F. Stout, Bradley on Truth and Falsity; G. 
Dawes Hicks, Mr. Bradley's Treatment of Nature. 


Tue Monist, XXXV, 1: F. S. C. Northrop, Relativity and the Relation 
of Science to Philosophy; Joseph Needham, The Philosophical Basis of Bio- 
chemistry; B. M. Laing, The Contemporary Theory of Instinct; Maxsmilien 
Winter, Time and Hereditary Mechanics; Oliver L. Reiser, Fossils of the 
Mind; Harry Elmer Barnes, Dynamic Politics and the New History. 


JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy, VIII, 1: Agnes M. Thorson, 
The Relation of Tongue Movement to Internal Speech; Helen Francis Whiting 
and Horace Bidwell English, Fatigue Tests and Incentives; Donald A. Laird, 
Relative Performance of College Students as Conditioned by Time of Day 
and Day of Week; F. L. Wells, Reactions to Vision Stimuli in Affective 
Settings. 

Tae British JouRNAL oF PsycHoLoGcy, XV, 3: C. Spearman, The New 
Psychology of ‘Shape’; M. Gopalaswami, Economy in Motor Learning; 
E. Farmer and E. G. Chambers, Concerning the Use of the Psycho-Galvanic 
Reflex in Psychological Experiments; G. A. Johnston, An Experimental 
Investigation of the Psychology of Moral Judgment; R. D. Gilespie, The 
Present Status of the Concepts of Nervous and Mental Energy; H. Banister, 
The Effect of Binaural Phase Differences on the Localization of Tones at 
various Frequencies. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLtocy, XXXVI, 1: S. C. Fisher, The 
Psychological and Educational Work of Granville Stanley Hall; C. S. Myers, 
Some Present Tendencies of Psychology; C. O. Weber, The Reality of Chances; 
E. Jacobson, Progressive Relaxation; D. Stumberg, A Comparison of Sophist- 
icated and Naive Subjects by the Association Method; V. Conklin and 
F. L. Dimmick, An Experimental Study of Fear; J. P. Bethel, An Experi- 
mental Investigation of the Influence of Certain Weather Conditions upon 
Short Periods of Mental Work; A. R. Stone, The Reaction of Memory to 
Affective States; T. Fukuda, A Survey of the Intelligence and Environment 
of School Children; R. M. Ogden, Discussion of Spearman’s The Nature of 
‘Intelligence’ and the Principles of Cognition. 
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PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, XXXII, 2: W. H. Burnham, The Man G, 
Hall; E. D. Starbuck, G. Stanley Hall as a Psychologist; C. M. Dis 
Psychological Objectivism; W. S. Hunter, The Subject’s Report.—1: C 
S. Myers, Conceptions of Fatigue and Adaptation; Joseph Peterson, A Fy 
tional View of Consonance; Margaret Kincaid, A Study of Individual Difte 
ences in Learning; J. F. Dashiell, A Physiological-Behavioristic Descriptig 
of Thinking; J. A. Melrose, Method for Organic Problems. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, VII, 6: W. W. Tuttle, 
Effect of Attention or Mental Activity on the Patellar Tendon Reflex; 
L. Whitely, The Dependence of Learning and Recall upon Prior Mental 
Physical Conditions; Donald A. Laird and Herman Remmers, A Study 
Estimates of Intelligence from Photographs; Chalice M. Kelley and H, 
Carr, The Curve of Learning in Type Setting; Percival M. Symonds, On 
Loss of Reliability in Ratings Due to Coarseness of the Scale; Fowler 
Brooks, Learning in the Case of Three Dissimilar Mental Functions; We 
Brown, Effects of Interval on Recall; Fred A. Moss, Note on Building 
and Dislikes in Children. 


BULLETIN DE LA Soct&T& FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE, XXIV, 2-3: MF 
Tisserand, La fécondité des idées philosophiques de Maine de Biran; MB 
Delacroix, Maine de Biran et l’école médico-psychologique; M. le Cha 
Mayjonade, L’évolution religieuse de Maine de Biran; Victor Delbos, V ’ 
conclusion d’ensemble sur la philosophie de Maine de Biran; Ra " 
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